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located hotel in the 
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ing or passing through 
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surpassed accommoda- 
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most competent, accomplished, and level-headed his- 
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ries the poetic charm of the land.” 
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The present crisis in 
France cannot be explained 
by the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon reference to the in- 
stability of the French char- 
acter, for while the French 
have a certain amount of 

. superficial instability, due 
to their temperament and 
to their lack of the centuries 
of political education which 
are behind all English- 
speaking communities, they 
have shown essential sta- 
bility in the most striking 

way. Theimmediate occasion, if not the immediate cause, of 
the present crisis is probably to be found in the popular sus- 
picion of the integrity of a great many of the leaders of the 

Opportunist Republicans who have so long been in power. 

It is unnecessary to recall the terrible moral disaster which 

overtook France in connection with the Panama scheme—. 

a disaster far more calamitous in its moral than in its 

financial losses, heavy as the latter were. In that disaster 
were involved a large number of French political leaders, 
and public confidence was shaken beyond immediate res- 
toration. Ever since those terrible revelations the group 
of Republicans at the head of affairs have been like men 
of damaged reputation whose fate has been at the mercy 
of any fresh breath of scandal. That fresh breath has 
come in connection with what are known as the Railroad 
Conventions. In 1883 the Government entered into a con- 
vention, or agreement, with the Orléans and Midi Rail- 
roads by which it guaranteed the payment of interest on 
the bonds of these roads. At that time M. Casimir-Périer 
was Sub-Secretary of State. Recently the question of the 
time-limit of the contract between the Government and the 
railroads came before the Council of State. It was held, 
on one hand, that the agreement expired in 1914; and 

M. Barthou, Minister of Public Works, resigned when that 

view was rejected. It was held, on the other hand, that 
the agreement runs until 1960, and this interpretation 
prevailed. Ever since this convention was made, it has 





Francois Félix Faure, 
President of France. 


been charged that bribery was used at the time the agree- 


ments were made, and now it is charged that it secured the 
interpretation of the length of the agreement. Taking into 
account the general suspicion of its leaders which the 
country holds, it is not surprising that this interpretation 
of prolongation of the term of the agreement, so gener- 
ously favorable to the railroads, should have reawakened 
popular suspicion. The Socialists have not been slow in 
making the most effective use both of the Panama scandal 
and of the suspicions excited in connection with the rail- 
road conventions. 
® 


On Monday of last week M. Millerand, a leading Social- 


ist, interpellated the Government in regard to the exten- 
sion of these guaranties of interest, fiercely attacked the 
Ministers for their failure to support M. Barthou, and pro- 
posed a commission of inquiry to determine, among other 
things, whether M. Raynal, the Minister of Public Works, 
should be prosecuted. By a vote of 253 to 225 the pro- 
posal to appoint the committee of investigation was car- 
ried. Thereupon Premier Dupuy announced the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry. This was a surprise to France and 
Europe; but it was forgotten in the greater surprise 
which awaited both France and Europe on the morning of 
Wednesday, when the letter of the President of the Re- 
public resigning his office was made public. That feeling 
of surprise became one almost of consternation as the full 
significance of the situation dawned upon the country 
and upon its neighbors. Up to the time of this action 
the President had been regarded as a man not only of 
unblemished integrity and strong convictions, but of a 
firm and balanced character. His aristocratic temper 
made him somewhat unpopular, but there was universal 
confidence in the underlying firmness of his nature. It 
was, therefore, with a shock that France awoke to the fact 
—for it seems to be a fact—that M. Casimir-Périer had 
resigned in a fit of petulance. He played directly into the 
hands of the Socialists, who have been trying for months 
to irritate and annoy him by criticisms of his manner of 
conducting his family life, of his equipage, his public 
appearances, and his political attitude. This was part of 
their political campaign. It was the duty of a strong man 
to comprehend the animus of that campaign and to neu- 
tralize it by indifference. If Gladstone or Bismarck had 
taken to heart the carping criticism, the journalistic mis- 
representation, the petty talk of clubs, the insults from 
various sources to which both have been subjected, neither 
of them would have impressed himself upon his time. 
In widely different ways, both these statesmen put the pub- 
lic service and the public 
good before their eyes, and 
rose above the kind of talk 
to which the President of the 
French Republic has suc- 
cumbed. Whatever may be 
the integrity and personal 
courage of M. Casimir- 
Périer, he is proved to be a 
weak man, because he has 
had the image of himself be- 
fore his eyes rather than the 
image of France, never de- 
manding greater sacrifices 
from her children than to-day. 
In his public letter of resignation, as in his official letter 
to the Chamber of Deputies, he dwells upon the cam- 
paign of defamation and of insult to which he has been 
subjected, which made it impossible for him any longer to 
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hold his position. In a word, he deserts in the face of a 
very aggressive and unscrupulous enemy, and throws the 
Republican party, and therefore France itself, into confu- 
sion at the moment when it needed, above all things, the 
self-denying and self-forgetful courage of a man who could 
sink himself in devotion to France. 


@ 


Another cause of the crisis lies in the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the Government. Since 1871 France has had five 
Presidents. One of these, Carnot, died at the hands of an 
Anarchist. The other four, Thiers, MacMahon, Grévy, 
and Casimir-Périer, resigned before the expiration of their 
terms of office. The failure of any French President to 
remain in office until the expiration of his term has not 
been accidental; it has been due to a situation which 
makes the office of President almost untenable under cer- 
tain conditions. The French system is an attempt to com- 
bine the presidential and the parliamentary forms. The 
President, elected, not by the people, but by the General 
Assembly, consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, holds his office for six years. The Ministry 
which he appoints holds its office at the will of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and is responsible, not to the President, 
but to that body. In order, therefore, to carry on the 
Government, the President is obliged to make Ministries 
which the Chamber of Deputies is willing to keep in 
office ; and whenever the Chamber of Deputies desires to 
turn out a President, it begins to turn out the Ministries 
and to throw upon the President the practically impos- 
sible task of remaining in office when the wheels of gov- 
ernment are blocked by faction in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In this way the patience of four Presidents has been 
worn out, and it now looks as if the system itself. had 
broken down, and as if a change must be made involving 
the election of the President by the people directly, as in 
this country, with a Ministry responsible to him ; or else 
the reduction of the executive function to a mere branch 
of the Legislature, with the change of the President when- 
ever the Ministry is defeated. If the second alternative 
were adopted, France would probably be plunged into 
political chaos. But, whatever ought to be done, it is clear 
that the system as at present organized is defective, and 
that a deadlock may be produced at any time by the will 
of a faction. This gives the crisis an interest which it 
would not have if it were due entirely either to the public 
excitability over charges of corruption, or to the temper- 
amental defects of the chief executive. If M. Casimir- 
Périer had been the strong man he was supposed to be, 
instead of resigning he would have exhausted every attempt 
to form a new Ministry, and in the event of failure would 
have dissolved the Assembly and appealed to the people. 
If, in such an event, he had been beaten, he could then have 
retired with dignity, and have thrown the responsibility 
where it would have belonged, upon France itself. As it is, 
he goes out with an expression of confidence in the French 
people and lack of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies. 


& 


M. Casimir-Périer resigned on Tuesday. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution, the President of 
the Senate, M. Challemel-Lacour, convened a meeting of 
the National Assembly, consisting of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate, at Versailles on Friday. The 
universal astonishment at the action of the President of the 
Republic was followed by a feeling of anxiety; but there 
was not the slightest disposition toward violence on the 
part of any section, except the Socialists, who contented 
themselves with denunciations of the Republic and of the 
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middle classes, but whose fury, as usual, expended itself in 
words. The chief candidates for the Presidency were M. 
Brisson, the President of the Chamber of Deputies and a 
Radical of austere and irreproachable character; M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, and M. Faure. On the first ballot M. 
Brisson led; on the second ballot M. Faure was elected 
by 430 votes as against 361 cast for M. Brisson. The 
Radical Republicans and the Socialists appear to have 
almost voted solidly for M. Brisson ; the Moderates of all 
parties voted almost solidly for M. Faure. There was 
considerable excitement during the voting, and some of 
the Socialists appear to have made themselves ridiculous 
by frantic and unparliamentary denunciations of the order 
of things ; but, on the whole, the election, like the crisis, was 
met by perfect calmness on the part of the French people. 
Republican institutions have been no more shaken than 
are kindred institutions in this country by a Presidential 
election. The new President is a business man of large 
means, in the prime of life, whose career has been honor- 
able without being notable; he has had considefable public 
experience, having held positions in four or five Cabinets, 
and sat as a Deputy in the Chamber of Deputies; he was 
a member of the Ministry which resigned last week. Enter- 
ing public life under the leadership of Gambetta, the new 
French President, like his predecessors M. Carnot and 
M. Casimir-Périer, belongs to the Moderate or Opportunist 
Republican group. He is a man of moderate temper, of 
executive ability, and of unstained character; but he has 
not been regarded as a man of original or vigorous per- 
sonality. The chief significance of his election lies in the 
fact that the Moderate party has again triumphed, and 
France has again deliberately rejected the Socialist pro- 
gramme. The Republic is now so well established that 
the appearance of the Duke of Orleans on the scene gave 
it that touch of opera bouffe which the French always 
enjoy. As we go to press, M. Bourgeois has given up his 
attempt to form a Ministry. 
& 


An insurrection against the established Government of 
Hawaii hroke out in Honolulu on Sunday, January 6. It 
was headed by Robert Wilcox, a half-breed, who has been 
conspicuous in all revolutionary movements for years, and 
by Samuel Newlein, formerly captain of the Queen’s 
guards. Martial law was at once declared, and the troops 
of the Republic fought two engagements with the rebels, 
defeating and dispersing them. The number of the killed 
was quite small on either side. The most deplorable loss 
was the death of Mr. Charles L. Carter, an able man, 
highly esteemed in both Hawaii and the United States, 
who had been Commissioner to Washington to ask for 
annexation. At the time of the sailing of the steamer 
which brought the news, the Government appeared to have 
the rebellion thoroughly under control, and probably the 
result will be to make the Republic stronger than it was 
before. In this country those who favor the annexation 


. of Hawaii have attacked the Administration on the ground 


that the rebellion might not have broken out if there had 
been a United States war-ship at the Islands. President 
Cleveland, in an open statement on the subject, properly 
points out that Hawaii is an entirely independent foreign 
country. A ship bas now been sent to Honolulu with 
instructions to the officers to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens, but to keep in view the fact that 
those who participate in the war on either side cannot 
claim such protection. These instructions are in accord- 
ance with undisputed principles of international law. It 
is the plain and simple duty of the United States to pro- 
tect the lives and property of its own citizens abroad; it 
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is equally its plain and simple duty to neither encourage 
nor discourage political movements or insurrections in a 
foreign country. The sending or removing of our ships 
to and from a foreign port should be actuated by no politi- 
cal considerations, but solely by the desire to use our navy 
to the best advantage in protecting American citizens 
abroad. 
& 

In Montreal last week several thousand une mployed work- 
ingmen gathered outside the City Hall and threatened to 
invade that building if their demands for work were not 
immediately granted. About thirty of the unemployed men 
had a conference with Mayor Villeneuve. The Mayor was 
reminded that at two previous demonstrations the unem- 
ployed men had been told that work would be provided for 
them by the city. ‘The men had waited in vain, and were 
now desperate because of their impoverished condition. A 
representative of the Knights of Labor declared that men 
were not going to lie down peaceably to die from starvation 
in a country where there was plenty offood. He hoped that 
no violence would be indulged in, but if the men should be 
driven to it there could be no blame attaching to the labor 
organizations ; these were losing their influence, and the 
question was no longer one of work, but. since that had 
not been forthcoming, the issue apparently lay between 
starvation and anarchy. This demonstration was repeated 
two days later, and only the sharp work of the police saved 
the city from serious riot and bloodshed. Many of these 
men are out of work on account of the shutting down of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s shops. Like 
our own transcontinental lines, the Canadian Pacific has 
had an extremely difficult two years to contend with, and, 
while not in the deplorable condition of the Union Pacific, 
Northern Pacific, and others of our Western railroads, has 
had of late such a disastrous experience as to bring dis- 
tress not only upon its workingmen in Montreal and its 
stockholders in the United States, in Canada, and in 
Europe, but upon the whole Dominion, which may be on the 
verge of a great commercial depression, largely resulting 
from the forced and unprecedented economies of the 
northernmost railway system which unites the Atlantic 
with the Pacific. The Company has large tracts of land still 
unsold. Its colonization schemes have not had all their 
anticipated success. The Dominion Government guaran- 
tee of three per cent. a year on the stock expired in 
August, 1893, but the Company arranged to continue its 
five per cent. rate of payment. The London “ Statist,” 
always a well-informed financial authority, announces that 
for 1894 the profit of the Canadian Pacific Company 
appears to have been only one and one-half per cent. of the 
dividend paid. As the five per cent. dividend requires an 
enormous sum, the reserve was reduced by one-third. The 
recent unhappy agricultural conditions have also retarded 
the road’s development, and the opinion of investors as to 
the future is accurately expressed in the decline of the 
stock from 73 to 56 during the year. 


& 


The memorial of the English Parliament in favor of 
international arbitration was last week presented to Presi- 
dent Cleveland by the Hon. W. R. Cremer. The memorial 
is signed by 354 Members of Parliament, representing all 
shades of political opinion, and proposes that all differ- 
ences between Great Britain and the United States that 
cannot be settled by the usual diplomatic methods shall 
be submitted to arbitration. Mr. Cremer (who is a Lib- 
eral representing a London constituency) stated that the 
Ministry of Lord Rosebery, as well as a majority of the 
House of Commons, was in favor of the proposition. Its 
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submission is the direct outcome of the resolution intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress by Senator Allison, 
of Iowa, providing for an arbitration treaty between Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, to last for the term of twenty years. 
That English-speaking nations should take the initiative in 
establishing this far-reaching reform isin accord with their 
political traditions as well as their religious aspirations. 
As the London “Chronicle” remarked in a recent edi- 
torial on this question, that which in the eyes of a traveler 
most distinguishes life in English-speaking nations from 
life on the Continent is the absence of militarism. Amer- 
ica has from the first been distinguished by the “ passion 
for peace,” which Washington felt almost as strongly as 
Jefferson; while in England the religious creed of the 
Quakers respecting war has steadily permeated all 
branches of the Church, until it has ended by virtually 
transforming the political creed of the Tory party. The 
fruits of this policy of peace have fulfilled the vision of 
Jefferson, and the two nations which have minimized 
standing armies, and turned the energies of their citizens 
undisturbed to the industries of peace, have ended by 
being the best equipped for war (the material resources of 
Great Britain, which a century ago were only one-half 
those of army-burdened France, now exceed those of all 
the rest of the globe); and the nations which have secured 
this leadership, while pursuing what by comparison has 
seemed a policy of peace, are the nations to lead the way 
in establishing international arbitration. 


& 


English letters and schol- 
arship have sustained an- 
other severe loss in the 
death of Sir John R. Seeley, 
Professor of Modern His- 
tory in Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and better known in 
this country as Professor 
Seeley. Born in 1834, ed- 
ucated at the city of Lon- 
don School and at Christ 
College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor Seeley was elected 
in 1858 a Fellow of his College ; held later a position as 
teacher in his old school ; was advanced from that to the 
Professorship of Latin in University College, London ; and, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation, was appointed to the 
Professorship of Modern History at Cambridge in 1869. It 
was, however, as a writer that Professor Seeley was widely 
known among Americans, his “ Ecce Homo” having 
made, at the time of its publication, a great impression on 
thoughtful people. This work, characterized by singular 
lucidity and attractiveness of style, by freshness of thought, 
and by an unusual intellectual quality, was followed in due 
time by “ Natural Religion,” by an elaborate work on 
“ The Life and Times of Stein,” by a compact but char- 
acteristically lucid delineation of “The Expansion of 
England,” by “ A Short Life of Napoleon the First,” and, 
last year, by a little volume, notable for its insight, its 
clearness of arrangement, and its critical quality, on Goethe, 
the contents of which had appeared in a series of review 
articles some time before. Professor Seeley was one of 
the most lucid and attractive writers of his time. He had 
in rare degree the faculty of sound generalization, the 
ability to present broad views without vagueness, and to 
draw conclusions which carried with them the weight of 
ample and exact knowledge. In a University in which 
specialization is carried to such an extent as to sacrifice 
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breadth, of view to minutia in scholarship, Professor 
Seeley, perhaps more than any other man, contributed 
the counterbalancing quality of breadth. It was this 
quality and temperament which gave its exceptional 
value to “ Ecce Homo,” and at the same time subjected 
it to the criticism of men of equal earnestness but greater 
narrowness of vision. Professor Seeley was a man of 
great intellectual thoroughness, of unflinching honesty, and 
of highideals, Although not in the foremost rank of men 
of letters, his position was one of distinction and influence, 
and his loss will be widely felt by those who honor the 
fine English qualities and intellectual traits which charac- 
terized him. 
2) 

The expenditures of the National Government for the last 
half of last year exceeded the receipts by five million dollars 
a month. The receipts, however, were not as large as 
may normally be expected under the new revenue law. 
There were large importations of sugar before the in- 
creased tariff on sugar went into effect on October 1, there 
were small importations of woolens before the reduced tariff 
on woolens went into effect on January 1, and there was 
no revenue at all last year from the new income tax, as 
the income for 1894 could not be taxed until the year 
was ended. Already during the present month there has 
been a notable increase in receipts, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Curtis states that they would 
equal the expenditures but for the exceptionally heavy in- 
terest payments in January, and the falling due of more 
than $2,000,000 of Central Pacific bonds. Next month he 
expects a further increase of the receipts and the complete 
disappearance of the deficit. Nevertheless, the fact that 
a monthly deficit has continued up te the present time 
has led to the introduction of a series of bills designed to 
meet it. Mr. Money, of Mississippi, urges that it be met 
by a permanent increase of revenue, and proposes an 
additional tax of one dollar a barrel on beer, insuring an 
additional revenue of thirty millions a year. The other 
Congressmen who have introduced bills treat the deficit 
as temporary, and propose to meet it by borrowing. Sen- 
ator Sherman, of Ohio, and Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, 
propose to authorize the issue of $100,000,000 of three 
per cent. bonds; Senators Pugh, of Alabama, and Peffer, 
of Kansas, propose to direct the issue of $100,000,000 of 
non-interest-bearing Treasury notes. Senator Sherman and 
Senator Pugh unfortunately incorporate in their bills cer- 
tain extraneous legislation—Senator Sherman’s bill giving 
National banks the right to issue notes up to the par value 
of the bonds, and Senator Pugh’s providing for the free 
coinage of the American product of silver. As both of 
these propositions have repeatedly been rejected, there is 
no reason why they should now take up the time of Con- 
gress. The real questions to be considered are presented 
with logical simplicity in the Walker bill and the Peffer 
bill; these are : (1) Shallthe present Congress increase the 
assets of the Treasury by borrowing $100,000,000? (2) If 
so, shall the money be raised by the issue of interest-bear- 
ing bonds, or non interest-bearing notes ? 

& 

The answer to the first of these questions depends upon 
whether money is to be provided merely to meet current 
expenses, or also to redeem all Treasury notes in gold. 
The condition of the Treasury on Friday of last week, as 
compared with the corresponding day of last year, when 
the first bond issue was made, was as follows: 


Net Cashin Treasury. Net Gold. 
FOBUOEY 1G, TEQS:. 55.6 sissicns si $142,000,000 $70,000,000 
PORUGIY 27; TBOGs 5.0.0.0. 5:6.0.60000:5 83,000,000 65,000,000 
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In other words, the Treasury has nearly sixty million dollars 
more money than when the first bond issue was made, but 
only six millions more gold. The Sherman and Walker 
bills both sanction the issue of bonds in order to redeem 
notes in gold. On this account they are likely to be 
resisted by those who maintain, with Senators Pugh and 
Peffer, that Treasury notes should be redeemed in either 
gold or silver, at the convenience of the Government. The 
Peffer bill distinctly provides for redemption in the two 
metals, in the proportions in which they are held in the 
Treasury. This course would be similar to that of the 
Bank of France, as recently described by Mr. Hendrix, of 
Brooklyn, in the House currency debate. “If you go to the 
Bank of France,” said Mr. Hendrix, “and ask to have a 
note of that bank cashed, if it is of small amount and you 
are an American traveler, they will be very glad to hand 
over the counter the few napoleons you require ; butif you 
send in a large amount of notes and ask for gold, they will 
tell you that the rules of the Bank of France forbid them to 
give you more than five per cent. of the amount, and they 
will pay you the rest in silver.” The fact that the Bank of 
France can redeem ninety-five per cent. of its notes in sil- 
ver without their depreciation, and the fact that the United 
States can redeem one hundred per cent. of its silver cer- 
tificates in silver without their depreciation, make a major- 
ity of Congress unwilling to authorize loans in order to 
redeem in gold notes promising to pay coin. The other 
question raised by these bills—namely, the meeting of cur- 
rent expenses by interest-bearing bonds or non-interest- 
bearing notes—divides Congress according to its sympa- 


“thies with “ contraction ” or “inflation.” The fact that the 


issue of notes instead of bonds would save the country 
$3,000,000 a year in interest will receive but secondary 
consideration. The issue of notes would plainly add 
$100,000,000 to the currency, and such an increase would 
be regarded as excessive by all the “contractionists” and 
by some of the more moderate “ inflationists.”” With the 
enemies of inflation so uniformly opposed to the Pugh 
and Peffer bills, and the enemies of contraction so uni- 
formly opposed to the Sherman and Walker bills, the 
probabilities increase that the whole question will be left 
to the Republican Congress for solution. 


& 

The fight conducted by Senators Hill and Quay to defeat 
the appropriation bill providing for the collection of the 
income tax has been defeated by a decisive majority, most 
opponents of the tax taking the position of Senator Sher- 
man, that so long as the tax law remained on the statute- 
books the Senate had no right to withhold the appropria- 
tion necessary to its enforcement. The contest has been 
transferred to the courts, which, however, are forbidden 
by law to issue an injunction restraining the collection of 
any tax until it has been formally annulled. The grounds 
on which the constitutionality of the income tax is con- 
tested are these: (1) That it is a direct tax, and that the 
Constitution provides that “ direct taxes” shall be appor- 
tivned among the States according to population. (2) That, 
if it is not a direct tax, it is an “ excise’ tax, and that 
the Constitution provides that excise taxes shall be “ uni- 
form ” throughout the country. The first of these grounds 
would be much the stronger if the Supreme Court had not 
several times held that the term “ direct taxes’ as used by 
the framers of the Constitution comprehended only the poll 
tax and the land tax. The fact that the term “ direct 
taxes” as now used in political economy includes all 
taxes which rest upon those who pay them is not likely to 
affect the Court’s attitude. The contention that the new 
income tax is not “ uniform” in its operation because it 
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exempts incomes less than a certain amount ($4,000) has 
not before been brought to the attention of the Court, 
though the previous income tax likewise provided an ex- 
emption ($1,000). The apparent meaning of the Consti- 
tutional provision for uniformity was that no excise should 
be applicable in one State and not in another, or provide 
different rates for different States. It is more likely that 
the Court will reverse its former decision respecting the 
meaning of “ direct taxes ” than that it will declare the new 
tax not to be uniform in its operation. As a rule, the Court 
is avowedly slow to abridge the tax-levying power of Con- 
gress. It has always upheld the constitutionality of pro- 
tective tariffs, on the ground that Congress is given the 
power to raise revenue, and that the means of exercising 
this power were subject to its discretion. In this connec- 
tion, however, it is interesting to note that week before 
last the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia had 
occasion to pass upon the sugar-bounty clause of the 
McKinley Act, and used the following language : 

“Is the grant of a bounty to producers of sugar a constitutional 
exercise of the power of taxation as so understood? The Court thinks 
that the authorities cited establish beyond question that the power 
of taxation, in all free governments like ours, is limited to public 
objects and purposes governmental in their nature. No amount of 
incidental public good or benefit will render valid taxation, or the 
appropriation of revenue to be derived therefrom, for a private pur- 
pose. If it may be for ‘the general welfare of the United States’ to 
encourage the production of sugar by the grant of a bounty, it is hard 
to conceive why the producers of corn, wheat, cotton, wool, coal, iron, 
silver ore, etc., might not be paid a bounty also.” 

& 

The great trolley-car strike in Brooklyn has run the usual 
course of such disastrous controversies. The laborers, 
represented by their leaders, and two of the railroad cor- 
porations, represented by their Presidents, cannot agree 
on the contract for the coming year. As a result, the 
laborers, to the number of six thousand or more, go out 
in a body. The cars stop running. For a day there 
is peace, but no transportation. Then some attempt is 
made to operate the cars with new and generally green 
hands. This is a signal for the uprising of the lawless 
elements of the city. They gather in crowds to demolish the 
cars, block the tracks, and assail the new employees. In 
some instances strikers co-operate with the mobs ; ina few 
cases, possibly, incite and lead them. But the mobs are 
generally spontaneous. Public and private testimony unite 
in affirming that the bulk of the strikers are quietly 
waiting the result of the controversy. Almost the entire 
force of the police is concentrated on protecting the 
railroad lines; the rest of the city is largely left to pro- 
tect itself by extemporized watchmen. Even then the 
police force is inadequate, and the militia is called out. 
But when all is done, the companies are still unable to run 
their cars. They cannot get the necessary force of men. 
This is partly because it is not possible to supply on a 
day’s notice six thousand men competent to act as con- 
ductors and motormen; partly because no workingman 
likes to take part in such a quarrel and seize his neighbor’s 
job; and partly because $2 a day is small wages for a job 
which involves the risk of a broken head. Meanwhile the 
people of the city are deprived of their customary means 
of transportation ; and at this writing, a week after the 
strike commenced, are compelled to walk to and from their 
places of business, or to crowd into the overcrowded ele- 
vated cars, or to hire special conveyances, because of this 
quarrel between the railroad corporations and their em- 
ployees. 

& 

It is very difficult for the public to understand the merits 

of the original contention, partly because the issues are 
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expressed in technical terms, partly because the public is 
dependent on the newspapers for information, which is 
fragmentary and not always trustworthy. Our best source 
of knowledge is the agreement signed by the men with the 
De Kalb Avenue Company, which is running its cars peace- 
fully. This agreement provides that every ten hours of work 
shall be brought within twelve consecutive hours ; that the 
work of “trippers”—men paid by the trip—shall be 
brought within fourteen hours ; that men shall have at least 
twenty minutes for breakfast and supper, and thirty minutes 
for dinner; that no man shall be discharged without good 
cause and without a hearing ; and that no man shall be dis- 
criminated against because he belongs to a labor union. 
These provisions, we believe, cover the principal points 
in dispute between the men and the other companies, and 
these provisions seem to be absolutely just. The imme- 
diate duty of the Government is very plain ; it is precisely 
that which the Mayor of the city, if correctly reported, is 
endeavoring to fulfill, It is first to put down mob vio- 
lence, and protect life, property, and liberty—including 
the liberty of so-called “scabs” to work. On this subject 
we have spoken more fully in another column. It is, sec- 
ondly, having furnished such protection, to require the cor- 
porations to operate their roads, or run the hazard of legal 
proceedings for the forfeiture of their charters. This also 
is right. If the failure of the corporation to operate its 
road is due to its refusal to deal justly with its employees, 
it should give place to a public servant that will do justice 
and will serve the public. And we can see no better way 
of ascertaining whether the corporation’s failure to serve 
the public is due to mob violence or to its own injustice 
and incapacity, than by submitting the question to the 
courts for judicial determination. 
® 

Meanwhile this controversy, and the great inconvenience 
and damage which it inflicts upon the public, give occa- 
sion for repeating what The Outlook has repeated on every 
similar occasion for a number of years; and we cannot 
do this better than by a quotation from the New York 
“Evening Post,” which has been very conservative in 
its views of the labor question, and inclined to object to 
all legislative intervention : 

“ There ought to be a law which would prevent, on the one hand, 
the companies from discharging their men suddenly, and, on the other 
hand, the men from stopping work without giving the employers a 
chance to organize a new force. It would be easy enough to make 


such a law apply to a corporation, because it has property and can be 
held responsible ; but how are the workmen to be reached ?” 


One possible answer to this question would be afforded by 
a law compelling all railroad employees to take out a Gov- 
ernment license, and depriving any employee of his license 
who left the railroad employment without notice to his 
employer ; but, of course, this should be accompanied with 
some provision enabling the employee to appeal to .a dis- 
interested and impartial tribunal against any real or 
imagined injustice by the employer. This, of course, 
means compulsory arbitration; that is to say, the appli- 
cation of the principle of judicial determination of disputed 
questions to the settlement of such labor struggles as 
inflict serious injury upon the innocent community. The 
future will look back with wonder upon the too patient and 
long-suffering public which permitted such an injustice to 
be inflicted upon it as the railroad corporations and their 
employees have inflicted the last week on the people of 
Brooklyn. 
@ 

The report of the Lexow Committee to the New York 
Senate deals solely with the present condition of the 
Police Department of this city and the problem of its reor 
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‘ganization. It is noteworthy that the part of the report 
treating of the actually existing state of affairs has aroused 
little public interest or discussion, It is, in point of fact, 
merely a restatement of the universal corruption of the 
police officials, high and low. This is now conceded by 
every one, and thus the position is reached which Dr. 
Parkhurst long ago announced as the first objective point 
of his movement—a thorough and clear knowledge by the 
community of the system of bribery and blackmailing. 
So far, so good; and the community is willing to accord 
the Lexow Committee its fair share of praise for the work 
done by it in conjunction with Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. Goff. 
But when the measures of reform recommended by the 
report are carefully read, it is impossible not to join in the 
opinion expressed by Dr. Parkhurst and by all, or almost 
all, who have worked for reform on a non-political basis— 
namely, that these measures are totally inadequate. In 
brief, the Committee proposes three bills: the first, for a 
Commission of three persons, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and to have power to remove summarily ‘any mem- 
bers of the police force not possessed of the qualifications 
necessary for the maintenance of the mora/e and discipline, 
or the efficient conduct or administration, of the Depart- 
ment ”’—such removals to take effect, however, only on the 
approval of the Mayor; the second bill continues the pres- 
ent bi-partisan Board of Commissioners, but gives some 
increased powers to the Superintendent, who would be 
called the Chief, and would be aided by a Deputy Chief 
and six Inspectors instead of four as now; the third bill 
provides that retirement on pension shall be after thirty 
years’ service instead of twenty as at present. Of these 
recommendations, the first is open to suspicion in that the 
Commission is to be appointed by the Governor instead 
of by the Mayor, thus putting the ultimate responsibility 
in the wrong place, and leaving an open door for “ poli- 
tics ;” the second is opposed by practically all who care 
more for reform than for party; the third is commendable, 
but touches only a minor point. The additional powers 
proposed for the Superintendent (power to transfer and 
assign to duty, to suspend for ten days without pay, and to 
prevent the Board of Commissioners from promoting offi- 
cers except by a uzanimous vote of the Board by withhold- 
ing his written approval) are in the right direction, but do 
not go far enough to make the Chief really the executive 
head of the Department. The question between a bi-par- 
tisan Board and a single responsible Superintendent is, 
after all, the real issue. The general principle involved in 
this question we shall consider more fully hereafter. 


® 

The report of the Tenement-House Committee, of which 
Mr. Gilder, of the ‘‘ Century Magazine,” is at the head, 
is an invaluable public document. We cannot here even 
abridge the information it contains, and must recom- 
mend those interested to write for the document itself. 
To us, that which is most striking in the report is the 
explanation of why the tenement-house laws enacted sev- 
eral years ago have done so little good. The most impor- 
tant of these laws was that forbidding the erection of ten- 
ement-houses on interior lots covering more than sixty-five 
per cent. of the ground area. This law seemed to guar- 
antee adequately lighted and ventilated rooms for all the 
tenement-houses erected after its passage, and ultimately 
for all tenement-houses, since all must sooner or later be 
replaced by new buildings. Thousands of tenement- 
houses have been erected since the passage of this law, 
and it has been a growing mystery to many persons en- 
gaged in East-Side work why its effects have not become 
more obvious. The report explains it. After public opin- 
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ion had secured the enactment of the law, private interests 
quietly secured an amendment providing that the rule laid 
down “may be modified in special cases by a permit from 
the Board of Health.” The exceptions thus permitted, in 
a most literal sense “ proved the rule.” Those wishing to 
erect, tenement-houses covering more than sixty-five per 
cent. of their lots—and all bad landlords wished it—were 
“usually” able to obtain their permit. The Committee 
took the trouble to measure one typical tenement-house 
block, and found that ninety-three per cent. of the ground 
was covered. Ina similar way, other laws, such as that 
forbidding overcrowding, have been practically nullified by 
the discretion as to their execution vested in the Board of 
Health or the Building Department. The Committee has 
learned, what the whole people will some day learn, that 
Boards or Commissions subjected to the pressure of pri- 
vate interests cannot be trusted to exercise discretionary 
powers in the public interests. It does not even hint that 
these discretionary powers have led to either bribery or 
blackmail, but it does strongly urge that these powers be 
minimized. On all important matters it recommends that 
the laws be made reasonable but mandatory, and that the 
duties of the city departments be simply to see that the 
laws are enforced. Even if this recommendation stood alone, 
the public would be under a heavy weight of obligation to 
the Committee. It is, however, simply one of many, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer when the bills em- 
bodying them are before the Legislature. 


& 


There is danger that Mayor Strong, in his desire to put 
an end to police blackmail, may place himself at the head 
of a movement to grant to the liquor-dealers most far- 
reaching concessions. In an interview last week with the 
representatives of the Retail Liquor-Dealers’ Association, 
the Mayor, after reminding them that few businesses are 
permitted to operate more than six days in the week, that 
their business has the best element in the city against it, 
and that all laws ought to be enforced as long as they are 
laws, continued as follows (“Tribune” and “Sun” re- 
ports) : 

“ Personally, I would like to see the saloons closed on Sunday, but 
I realize that I alone am not to be considered, and that others have 
rights. Now, if I were you, I would get together and agree on some 
policy, some plan for the regulation of the conduct of your business 
on Sundays—for instance, sales between 2 and 11 P.M.... Now, 
you boys can do something to help me to lessen the severe public 
If you will 
get together and agree on hours for Sunday business, and start in on 
that line, we will see if we can’t make some progress toward accustom- 
ing the good people of the city to the change.” 

The liquor-dealers, needless to say, were delighted with 
the interview, and some of them seemed to feel that they 
might securely violate the law Sunday afternoons and 
evenings, if they obeyed it Sunday mornings. The Mayor’s 
words, however, did not go as far as this. They did, 
however, place him unequivocally in favor of the legal 
opening of the bar-rooms on Sunday from two o’clock 
in the afternoon till eleven at night. Wedo not believe that 
personal ambition or party policy has led the Mayor to 
take this stand, but we do believe that his attitude is not 
only repugnant to the moral sentiment of the city, but even 
to its public sentiment. We believe in local option, and 


recognize the probability that a majority of the voters in this 
city are opposed to the complete closing of the liquor-saloons 
on Sunday. We are aware that reputable citizens in the 
German quarter send to the saloons for beer for their Sunday 
meals ; but we are also aware that this is the only way in 
which any reputable class violates our present Sunday laws. 
We do not believe that.a majority of our citizens are in favor 
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of open bar-rooms for tippling and loafing during any part 
of Sunday. We are certain that all churches—Catholic 
as well as Protestant—would join in an unending fight 
against such an evil. We may be mistaken in our belief 
respecting the moral sense of the majority; but if we are 
mistaken, we want it demonstrated at the polls. And, in 
the name of all that is fair, we demand that if a law is to 
be passed. giving cities the right to open the saloons on 
Sunday, it shall give to all places the right to close them 
throughout the week. Let us have local option, but let all 
communities be given the right to restrict the evils of the 
saloon as well as to extend them. 
& 
The condition of things in the Indian Territory was 
fully set forth by ex-Senator Dawes and Colonel M. H. 
Kidd at the meeting of the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers in Washington last week. One of the suggestions with 
reference to remedying this deplorable condition was made 
by the Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury—namely, 
that the white men of the Territory who claim to be Indians 
should be declared by Congress to have all the rights of 
white citizens, and thereby deprived of the possibility of 
legal rights as Indians. The resolution was tabled, but 
there were several who were quite ready to accept it, even in 
face of the fact that declaring that a preponderance of white 
blood makes a white man would apply to the mixed negro 
race as well. A wise and practical measure suggested by 
the Secretary of the Interior to retain army officers as 
Indian Agents is to give them one-half the usual salaries 
of Agents in addition to their regular pay, that, as the Secre- 
tary said, “at least their wives and children may have a 
breath of civilization once a year.” This was heartily 
applauded. One of the clearest and most forcible ad- 
dresses was by Major Wright, of the Rosebud Agency. 
Were the Reservation to be a permanent home for the 
Indians, and the Agent an everlasting autocrat, nothing 
could be better than the methods outlined. But the con- 
stant iteration of “ the Indian is compelled ” to do this or 
that'gave one the impression that the Indian is not yet 
regarded asa man. Indeed, the tone of the Agents seemed 
to{show that the boundary line of the Reservation is too 
often the line of their‘horizon. The horizon of the edu- 
cators'who took part in the conference was vastly wider, 
and, could their ideas be practically carried out, it 
would not be long before the Reservations would cease to 
be, and the Indian children would receive their ordinary 
instruction in State and public schools, while their 
fathers and mothers would become part of the larger 
communities of their white neighbors and friends. To 
hasten this end, it was suggested by one speaker that no 
two jIndian families should have land in adjacent allot- 
ments. This has been tried in some places, but too often 
allotments have formed Indian settlements where it will 
be hard for the whites to penetrate. In addition to the 
resolutions presented by the Business Committee and 
adopted.as a whole by the conference (which are reported 
on, another page), there were several separate motions 
adopted : one urging Congress to make larger appropria- 
tions for field matrons ; one for better temperance regula- 
tions’; one deprecating anything which shall increase the 
difficulties in transferring children to schools off from their 
Reservations; and one against reducing the salaries of 
bonded school superintendents. Memorial resolutions con- 
cerning President Rhodes and the Rev. C. C. Painter were 
also passed, after sincere tributes of love and honor had 
been given by many speakers. 
& 
Our readers will remember the endeavor made by a few 
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educators and journals to secure from the Constitutional 
Convention an amendment transferring the election of State 
Superintendent of Education from the Legislature to the 
Board of Regents, in order to make the office non-political. 
The endeavor failed, and it is probably too much to hope 
that the Legislature will itself do what the Constitutional 
Convention failed to require it to do. But it ought not to 
be too much to hope that the present Legislature will show 
that there was no necessity for such a Constitutional pro- 
vision, by electing a State Superintendent on educational, 
not on political, grounds. The candidate who is most talked 
of for the position is Mr. C. R. Skinner, who was deputy 
under Mr. Draper, and therefore has some familiarity 
with the office ; but he is a professional politician, is not 
a university man, has had no broad or large education, 
and has- little familiarity with educational problems and 
processes. The State of New York ought to have as its 
Superintendent the peer of our best college presidents. 
No one will pretend that electing a man for political rea- 
sons, or because of political friendships, will secure any 
such man. On the other hand, it is certain that, could we 
elect a State Superintendent purely on the basis of educa- 
tional fitness, and give him to understand that his office 
will be a life office if his work is well done, there is no 
reason why the Empire State could not call to the superin- 
tendence of its public-school system a man of eminent 
scholarship and ability. 


& 

The daily press gave us last week reports of only two 
lynchings. Near New Orleans, La., a negro by the name 
of Logan, who is reported to have shot and dangerously 
wounded, some two months ago, the manager of the planta- 
tion where Logan was working, was last week caught and 
hanged by a body of unknown men. In Missouri, a man by 
the name of Garner, accused of robbing a store in the town 
of Lebanon, was hanged by a mob, but was rescued and 
resuscitated by a friend. Ifthe report in the Milwaukee 
“‘ Sentinel ”’ may be trusted, Governor Peck, of Wisconsin, 
has done what in him lies to promote lynching. According 
to this report, some five years ago Charles Johnson organ- 
ized a mob who hanged a poor Norwegian farmer by 
the name of Alson. All but four of the mob were released 
with a fine, but these four were sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. They have now, after five years’ imprisonment, 
been pardoned by the Governor. It is such exercise of 
pardoning power as this that makes people distrust the 
law and take it into their own hands. Governor Hogg, 
of Texas, has proposed some practical measures for the 
suppression of mob law. We are especially glad to see 
the suggestion coming from this Southwestern State, which, 
whether justly or not, has been supposed to be especially 
subject to mob law. He proposes to make the county in 
which mob violence occurs liable in damages, to give the 
surviving relatives an action for damages against the county 
and against any parties who co-operate in the mob violence, 
and to provide for the removal of the sheriff from the 
office whenever a prisoner is taken from his custody and 
put to death by a mob. In our judgment, there is more 
hope from such provisions as this introduced in the States 
than from the investigation of lynchings proposed in the 
House of Representatives. 

. 

The news of the week from Korea and China is of a 
nature to show that the Japanese are not permitting the 
rigors of a Chinese winter no: the temporizings of a Chinese 
commission to interfere with practical prosecution of the 
contest already begun. In Korea the rebellious Tonghaks 
(afar fiercer foe than the Chinese) have again been beaten, 
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after two days of desperate fighting. The Japanese made 
valuable captures of cattle, horses, and arms. In Man- 
churia the first and’ second Japanese armies are now 
working under a mutual arrangement regarding operations 
against the Niuchang andthe Kingkau districts. The 
foreign residents of Niuchang are in distress, as it is not 
safe for them to leave, neither are they safe in remaining. 
At Haicheng, not far away, another great battle has now 
taken place. The Chinese forces aggregated 12,000 men, 
according to the last dispatch. They were defeated with 
great loss and were pursued by the Japanese, whose casu- 
alties were only forty killed or wounded. Across the 
Gulf of Pechili, however, there has now happened a still 
more remarkable event. On Saturday the Japanese began 
bombarding the forts at Tengchaufu, and silenced them. 
More than 25,000 Japanese were then landed at Yunching, 
near the great fortress of Wei-Hai-Wei, and fifty Japanese 
transports now lie off the coast at that point. Tengchaufu 
is the principal city of the Shantung promontory, as the 
“fu” implies. Its population is variously estimated from 
100,000 to 250,000. It is on the same coast with Chifu 
and Wei-Hai-Wei, and is west of them. It is not one of 
the treaty ports, but foreign trade has been permitted there 
to some extent. Every year, however, this trade has been 
growing less and less on account of the shallowing waters 
of the harbor, and the neighboring city of Chifu has prof- 
ited thereby. : 


ee 
Not for Discussion 


In this country, where all questions are open, there are 
a few things which are settled beyond question and which 
all disputants must take for granted. After fifteen hun- 
dred years of the most thorough political education, the 
English-speaking peopies have learned, first: that history 
is mainly a struggle between classes, and progress mainly 
a continual readjustment of the relations of classes; 
secondly, that this struggle must always and everywhere 
be conducted under the forms of law. The English-speak- 
ing peoples have learned that popular government rests 
on public character, and that institutions must change; 
they have also learned that institutions must be changed 
by evolution and not by revolution. Order is the basis on 
which every English-speaking society rests. It is the pri- 
mary instinct of the English-speaking race. The necessity 
for it is not open to question. These two results of fifteen 
hundred years of political education must be borne in 
mind by every man who becomes a citizen of this country. 
Any modification can be made here which can be effected 
by voting ; no modification can be effected which must be 
effected by force. All revolutions are in order through 
the ballot-box; no revolution can be made by gunpowder 
or dynamite. All questions can be discussed and settled 
under the forms of law; no question can be settled by 
violence. It is our first duty to ourselves as Americans 
to insist upon instant obedience to the law; and it is the 
greatest mercy that can be shown to our foreign-born citi- 
zens, who have yet to learn our spirit, to teach them that 
lesson as quickly and as thoroughly as possible. Every 
hand raised for violence ought to be struck down on the 
instant. There ought not to be a moment’s uncertainty 
or a moment’s delay on that point. The whole world is 
in a great struggle of conflicting interests and of classes 
who believe that their interests are antagonistic. The 
struggle is healthful, and the issue will be righteous ; but 
the battle must be fought under the forms of law. No 
other way will be or ought to be tolerated. 
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Platt or Principle? 


The exposure of the principles and methods of Mr. HilP 
as “Boss” of the Democratic party in New York State 
has now been followed by a somewhat similar exposure of 
the principles and methods of Mr. Platt, the Republican 
Boss. The mortification felt by all self-respecting Demo- 
crats at the disgrace of being in any way controlled bya man 
whose dishonest dealings more than counterbalanced his 
remarkable ability, is felt in like degree by all high-minded 
Republicans and by all sincere Independents at finding po- 
litical affairs so largely controlled by Mr. Platt. Has he any 
legal or moral right to thus arrogate to himself this power ? 
Not the slightest. In his commercial relations he is the 
President of the United States Express Company and (until 
lately) of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, besides. 
which he is the Receiver of the New York and New England 
Railroad. In these relations he has shown great tact, energy, 
and exactness in fulfilling every promise—qualities which 
are quite as necessary to success in the world of politics as. 
in that of business. No one would deny Mr. Platt’s right 
to be a leader in either domain. The right to be Boss, 
however, is entirely another matter. Democracy gives all 
political power to the people ; Bossism gives it to one man.. 
The center of political power was in Mr. Hill; it is now 
with Mr. Platt; not at Albany, not at the City Hall, but 
at No. 49 Broadway, New York City. 

From that office Mr. Platt has arranged both State and 
municipal affairs to suit himself, but without any more 
authority than that of his own clerk. During the past month: 
(and following an election which was supposed to have 
delivered us from an offensive partisan control) Mr. Platt 
has apparently become the dictator of both branches of the 
State Legislature, and it is charged that he has also dic- 
tated terms to the Governor himself. More recent events. 
have shown that the Republican Committees, both of New 
York and of Kings Counties, are controlled by Mr. Platt. 
His manner of obtaining a hold upon the New York County 
Committee was peculiarly offensive, and such well-known 
men as Mr.iCornelius Bliss and Generals Thomas, Collis, and 
McCook have come out in open revolt against the defeat 
of the best Chairman which the County Committee 
ever had. All honest Republicans should follow them in 
this revolt. Mr. Platt has even induced the Lexow Com- 
mittee to recommend a measure which will only per- 
That measure is the Bi-Partisan Police 
Commission recommendation. When a private citizen 
becomes so important that he can say, “The new Police 
Commission will be bi-partisan, or there will be no legisla- 
tion at all,” it is time for some one to say something in 
reply. Mr. Platt, however, does not wait for the strictures 
of his critics. He calmly proceeds from impudence to 
impudence. He issues a sort of edict that the special 
Commission of three which is to reorganize the police 
force shall be appointed, not by the official best qualified, 
the Mayor of New York City, but by the Governor 
of the State at Albany. Nothing could more clearly indi- 
cate the fear that the new Governor will depend on Mr. Platt, 
or the admiration for the independence of the new Mayor. 
So far, Mayor Strong has seemed sternly disinclined to del- 
egate his power to any one else, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that he will continue to thus merit the admiration 
of all true citizens, irrespective of party. 

Some of Mr. Platt’s lieutenants, including Messrs. Payn 
and Hackett, have been quoted as saying that the Power- 
of-Removal Bill and the police reorganization ‘“ could 
well afford to wait until other matters were settled.” 
What are these other matters? Deals. Before the Power- 
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of-Removal Bill becomes a law, Mayor Strong must be 
induced: to make some promises regarding the places 
which he will be authorized to fill, and these changes must 
not be objectionable to Mr. Platt! The game of Mr. 
Platt and his henchmen is, therefore, to demand recognition 
as compensation for putting through the desired reform 
legislation ; in other words, Mr. Strong must not oppose the 
bi-partisan Police Commission if he wants his Power-of- 
Removal Bill passed. Should he decline to recognize this 
monstrous power, then that power at Albany, which im- 
agines that it already controls the Legislature, if not the 
Executive, will delay, if it does not altogether prevent, the 
hoped-for measure. The Executive Committee of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy has been very properly called together 
by its Chairman, Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, and Dr. Park- 
hurst has suggested the holding of three indignation meet- 
ings, one at Cooper Union, one at Carnegie Hall, and one 
in Harlem. The Good Government Clubs are also about 
to meet and take action. 

Only one word accurately describes the propelling force 
of such a power as that exercised by Mr. Platt, and that 
word is “deal.” Here in New York City the Platt 
henchmen are those famous “boys,” Messrs. Patterson, 
‘Gibbs, and the rest. Last summer they were supposed to 
have been “ reorganized” out of office, but they are now 
back again in triumphant possession. They are in poli- 
tics, not from genuine patriotism, but because a deal with 
Tammany can always be arranged; and such work, as 
every one knows, is not done for nothing. After an 
estrangement of twenty years from Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
Mr. Platt has made a deal with him on the Speakership 
problem. Through Mr. Fish, Mr. Platt apparently now 
controls all the committees of the Albany Legislature. 
Such eminent specialists on municipal government as 
Messrs. Conkling and Lawson have been put on Forestry 
and other “country” committees to get them where they 
would advance reform legislation in the cities as little as 
possible. 

The Republican party is at the turning-point ; if it sub- 
mits to Mr. Platt, it will forfeit all claims upon intelligent 
voters in this State. 
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The Bishops’ Letter 


A committee of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has issued a pastoral letter, an abstract of which 
will be found on page 153. We should not have supposed 
that there was any considerable number of clergymen any- 
where in the evangelical ministry who denied or questioned 
the doctrines of the incarnation and the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. However, the Bishops must be presumed to 
know the condition of the Protestant Episcopal Church better 
than a non-sectarian journal like The Outlook. Ifthereare 
churches and ministers in that communion who deny the 
doctrines of incarnation and inspiration, the letter is timely, 
and perhaps it is timely if there are no such ministers ; 
perhaps it is wise to caution them against tendencies 
whose result they may fail to perceive. 

At all events, we may take the occasion to reaffirm our 
faith in historical Christianity as it is represented in the 
Apostles’ Creed ; in Jesus Christ as God manifest in the 
flesh ; in his supernatural birth ; in his real and visible resur- 
rection; and in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as a record of a true revelation of God to man 
through holy men who wrote under the brooding and 
inspiring -influence of the Holy Spirit. We believe that 
the newer criticism will make clearer, stronger, and more 
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intelligible the faith of the Church in the divine quality of 
the Scriptures ; and we believe that the tendency of our 
age is not to minimize, but rather to exalt, the doctrine of 
the incarnation. As a reaffirmation of these two vital 
articles of Christian faith, we may welcome the pastoral 
letter of the Bishops, though we are not conscious of any 
occasion for it as a letter of admonition or warning. 


% 
Every-Day Religion 


Religion consists less in forming ‘ideals than in realiz- 
ing them. We all have ideals higher than our attain- 
ments; religion consists in attaining those which we 
already possess; though incidentally it gives us, in the 
process, new and higher ideals. Religion brings with it 
high thoughts and noble emotions; but it does not consist 
in high thoughts and noble emotions; it consists in real- 
izing, in deed and life, high thoughts, and in giving, in 
deed and life, practical effect to noble emotions. Religion 
does not consist in thinking great things about God or 
goodness ; nor in feeling high emotions respecting God and 
goodness ; but in doing some service for God and being 
somewhat like God. 

Christ was an idealist. He lived in the eternal and 
invisible world. The Father was his companion and his 
friend. The future was fullofhopetohim. His thoughts 
of God were noble and ennobling ; his trust in God serene 
and unruffled; his love for God and for his fellow-men 
deep, true, abiding. But in his pictures of life he never 
suggested that either great thoughts or deep emotions 
were the measure of piety. His portraits of saints 
were never of meditative mystics, or eloquent prophets, 
or pietistic recluses. The Samaritan who picked up 
a wounded traveler and cared for him at some expense 
to himself; the widow who cast her all into the charity 
box of the Temple; the publican who cried, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner;” the farmer who sowed his 
seed in all soils; the merchant who, when he found a 
pearl of great price, did not covet it or try to get it for 
nothing, but sold all that he had and bought it in honest 
dealing ; the steward who administered his lord’s estate 
honestly and turned the proceeds over to him when the 
time of accounting came—these were Christ’s types and 
portraitures of religious men. To do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God—this was his representation 
of religion. 

His life exemplifies the same truth; it was a life of 
every-day religion. He did no great thing. He founded 
no State; led no armies to victory; wrote no books; 
formed no great organization ; delivered no great orations. 
He was not great as Moses, or Joshua, or David, or Isaiah, 
Even his sermons are most of them conversations; and 
the few that are not are conversational. No school-boy 
ever goes to the orations of Jesus Christ for a declamation. 
He was as eloquent when talking with a poor sinful and 
sorrowful woman on the well-curb in Samaria as when 
addressing a congregation of three or four thousand on the 
Mount of Beatitudes. He talked to the thousands as he 
talked to the one. He poured into common deeds an 
uncommon spirit, and exemplified divinity by showing how 
a very simple life can be made divine by filling it with the 
spirit of faith and hope and love. The difference between 
a bit of black carbon and a luminous lamp is in the elec- 
tricity which passes through the carbon. This is religion 
—a divine current making luminous a common life. 
Bringing God into every-day life makes every day a sacred 
day and every life a divine life. 
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Hunting Notes in the South 
By Charles D. Lanier 


CG 


he, ROVIDED it come in the way of nature, 
g yr c= there is nothing better than to be 
WGP) i on a horse, when the sun is rising, 
j Gg x or to creep through the woods. It is 
PKeS)\’ good for eyes that must look much 
on mimicry, and diplomacy, and false 
art, and books of account, to slowly 
and exquisitely learn the terms on 
which is granted a closer companion- 
ship, a realer return to kinship, with 
that part of God’s world which need 
not be painfully divided into Houyhnhnms and Yahoos. 
The least unconscious step is good, and an end in itself: 
to know, for instance, at a glance, that the autumn leaves 
which carpet the wood are still moist and limp from last 
night’s dew, to the point that one’s tread may not crackle 
out an alarm to the keen-eared squirrels or the gray fox 
swiftly drifting to his den from aforay inthedark. There 
is a subtle comfort in distinguishing, after a patient 
audience, the distant patter of nutshells dropped by some 
aerial breakfaster, from the counterfeiting slow drip of 
heavy raindrops out of the same hickory-trees, 

Thoreau said something to the effect that the highest 
and fullest life consisted in being thoroughly awake ; the 
early mornings of the hunter give such flashing zeniths of 
living as others of like capacity are too apt to miss. My 
favorite mental picture of an admirable man, in his most 
admirable mood, shows a tall, white-bearded Virginian 
going forth, with gun perhaps, in the gray of the morning, 
for that first, more favored hour of sunrise ; a man who has 
seen “ the wonders of the world abroad ” without dimming 
his vision of the greater wonders in his plowed fields ; 
a man whom dogs love, and whom horses desire for their 
master; who can think and feel deeply, without a neces- 
sity to be published ; who returns from the hunt to read 
in his Bible, while others are only stirring in their beds, 
thinking of breakfast ; one of the “ true elder race.” 

In other words, there is also a reverent approach to 
what is commonly—and too often uncleanly—known as 
‘“‘ sport ;” and it is because this point of view is so real, is 
so much the best part, after all, of hunting and fishing, 
and is so seldom appreciated, that a reasonably light and 
festive subject has been introduced in so serious a guise. 

Perhaps one is more apt to find men in the South than 
elsewhere who have the opportunity to get these better 
things out of the nature-world into which their riding, 
shooting, and fishing lead them. Here in the North a 
class with like understandings is more pent up in cities; 
and if the fine old savage turmoil in our blood—not to 
speak of less picturesque hygienic demands—draw us off 
into the backwoods for a week or a month, it is-for a week 
or a month, and one is not so sure of his love, however 
sure one may be of the specific pleasure. The spirit of 
costly guns and transiency, of game-bags to be shown to 
admiring cockney friends—in a word, of dilettanteism— 
makes a doubt as to what our constant attitude would be if 
these excursions did not have the spice of variety. How- 
ever this may be, there are certainly no truer sportsmen 
than the more cultured farmer-folk of' the South. 

One’s apprenticeship in shooting there begins before one’s 
mother allows the possession of the perennially alarming 
fowling-piece. The game bird of the South—and there 
will be but few patriotic demurrers if I had said of the 
world—is Bob White, who, above Mason and Dixon’s Line, 
goes by the less distinctive name of quail, and below it by 
the more ambiguous title of “ partridge.” In the glorious 
tramps behind the dogs, while they range and quarter in 
fine rhythm over the broad sweeps of stubble field, a 
sharp-eyed youngster of eight or nine is of great help in 
“marking down ” the birds when they scatter into. far-off 
brakes and fence-corners, after the first flush. This office 
generally makes the introduction to the Southern boy’s 
sporting experience. When the shooting-party travels in 





the saddle, he holds the horses while the men go into the 
fields where the dogs have found game. He strives to win 
the respect of the aristocratic setters and pointers, with but 
poor success at first. 

Some day he is allowed to put the heavy double-barreled 
gun to his shoulder and take the shot at a gray squirrel 
who is waiting in fancied security at the top of a tree till 
the intruders pass by. If, haply, the execution which fol- 
lows this attempt fall on the squirrel, it is tolerably certain 
that parental patience will fail to hold out many more 
weeks against the purchase of the ancient musket, now 
doing duty as a shot-gun, from the negro pot-hunter over the 
river. This arm costs $1.50, and is amply worth that sum 
if the nipple does not blow out behind some madly propor- 
tioned charge and speckle the musketeer’s face with powder. 

But what illimitable delight one’s first gun, especially if 
it be a long-barreled musket, may contain! Tin cans, 
blazes in trees, the farm gate, a discouraged crow, are the 
first sufferers. ‘Then, between some peaceful October 
sunset and the lingering dusk nearly due, a bouncing, nib- 
bling rabbit pauses half-way, beguiled by the witchery of 
the hour, in crossing the dewy, grassy path through the 
thicket border of the pasture. The musket speaks, after a 
trembling effort to pull the trigger with the hammer down, 
the big, fat, furry prize is borne home on a winged run in 
the ecstasy of the evening and the event—and for months 
after the youngster’s pocket-money goes exclusively to the 
purchase of‘ammunition ! 

Before long there begins to be regularly an empty seat 
at the breakfast-table; up the mountain miles away a 
small boy with a musket. At first it is necessary to lie 
awake all night to be sure of the four o’clock start that will 
forestall the cunning squirrels in their sunrise breakfast on 
the tall mountain hickories. The monstrous inky shadows 
of overhanging cliffs, the strange shapes of giant bowlders, 
the green, uncanny aisles of spruce groves forever shaded, 
thrill the boy with what he will not admit is fright. Even 
while the stars are yet glittering wickedly out of a blue- 
black sky that seems all the darker just before the dawn, 
the hunter somewhat nervously enters, in the course of his 
upward climb, the pitchy darkness of a thick pine forest. As 
suddenly as a stroke of lightning the unearthly stillness is 
broken by a thunderous clapping of—well, only the wings 
of a flock of pheasants; but for a nervous start, a covey of 
the most approved order of ghosts, guaranteed by the 
Psychical Society, could not be more effective. 

Finally the tall chestnut and hickory groves of the high 
grounds are reached. The sun is about to gild the edge 
of the mountains, and to shoot the cloud-fringes with gold. 
A squirrel barks and then subsides into exasperating, un- 
decipherable quietness, until he is stalked by the sound of 
the looted shells which fall from his breakfast ninety feet 
up in the straight, soldier-like hickory. 

It would be good to tell of the patient trickery of out- 
witting him ; of the first adventure with the wildcat, found 
eating a pheasant on a savage ledge of rocks above the 
steepest side of the mountain; of losing the way in the 
perplexing peaks and ravines of old Hog Back; and of 
having to stay all night at a mountaineer’s hut, where 
eleven people sleep in a house with only two rooms and 
one great fireplace. 

But as yet one is only beginning to learn the things that are 
to be known by hunters. After a time those splendid fel- 
lows, Shot and Dash, with their silken coats and fine brown 
eyes, begin to take note of squirrels and doves and flickers 
brought in, and to think there is more in this boy than 
they had counted on. Instead of merely condescending toa 
caress, or a mad frolic at fetch and carry, when there are 
no men and guns about, they actually go out for a little 
hunt with him, if the musket is in evidence; and if he 
doesn’t miss too often, they won’t go home after they have 
had sufficient exercise. 

Then comes a day when Shot and Dash, instead of look- 
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ing with only amateurish interest after fleeing rabbits, 
evince an unexpected preoccupation in a wide, rolling 
stubble field, crisp with frost. They slow up from their 
free gallop, their madly enthusiastic tails wag with an ex- 
cited purpose, and every muscle, every step, shows the most 
concentrated attention on some scent of maddening sweet- 
ness. Presently Dash throws up his head to the wind with 
enlightenment in his muzzle. He “roads” through the 
stubble a hundred yards, and stops as if metamorphosed 
into stone. His tail is stiffened out on a line with his 
baekbone and lowered head, his eyes glare steadily, and 
his front left foot is prettily raised and crooked, as if he 
were frozen just on the point of taking another step. Shot 
follows suit behind him. 

A boy and a musket come stumbling through the matted 
wheat-stalks ; a rush of forty sturdy wings brings a con- 
fusing, revolving mass of birds out of somewhere in the 
frosty stubble. With both eyes shut the boy pulls the 
trigger, and runs wildly through the smoke to see the lusty 
winter-grown Bob Whites dart into the woods after a half- 
mile of buzzing flight. But what is this that Dash is bring- 
ing in so proudly, his handsome neck curved over it, his 
tail slowly wagging, and his legs almost caracoling like a 
showy horse? The boy takes a fat cock partridge from 
the dog’s half-unwilling mouth. He smells its fine wild 
effluvia as the fresh, ruffled feathers are blown back in the 
cool air; the rich gamy creams and chocolates of its 
plumage, the gay stripings of dark and white down its neck, 
give him joy. He-feels the admiration of the dogs, and 
their eager upturned eyes refuse to leave the bird until it 
is safely stowed under the old canvas coat, where they still 
give a parting muzzle at it from the outside before pro- 
ceeding about their business. 

This boy’s fate is settled. He never to his dying day 
forgets that moment, nor loses his love for a gun and a dog. 

In the South, one’s progress in the art of shooting is 
measured by the number of “ partridges” one can bring 
home after a day’s shoot. There are many things to learn 
about the habits of Bob White’s family—his rising hour, 
his meal-time, his favorite fields, the cover he is going to 
fly to when he hurtles before the dogs like a shot from a 
gun. On a cold day he will be feeding with his brothers 
and sisters and cousins and aunts much later in the day 
than usual, and will always select a southern exposure 
where the sun makes a cozy spot on the side of a hill or 
the edge of a wood. Sometimes he unaccountably takes 
it into his head to move his clan away for a month; and 
will as unexpectedly reappear. And even after one has 
learned how to find him, with the aid of the setters and 
their wonderful scent, there is still the problem of killing 
him. He is always shot—or, rather, shot at—on the wing, 
and the different degrees in the art of stopping his swift 
flight are successfully attained only with sturdy persever- 
ance, if they are attained at all. 

The boy begins in a year or two to show three or four 
birds for a couple of dozen empty cartridges. On a par- 
ticularly lucky day his bag amounts to ten—more than his 
uncle has—and the triumph of it so spurs him on that 
when he has assumed the /oga virilis he is not ashamed to 
unload hunting-coats with the others, and kills his three or 
four birds out of every ten shots quite regularly. 

But by this time he is prepared for more ambitious 
expeditions than the daily tramps after the coveys of 
“birds” that are found on nearly all the farms in the 
wheat districts of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida. In many of the hunting households of the South 
it is a much-anticipated event to go off each winter into the 
wilder mountains for a chance at the deer and the turkey. 

The camping outfit—provisions, guns, and such neces- 
sary baggage—go into a two-horse farm-wagon, the hunters 
take the saddle, and the party spends a day or two on the 
rough mountain roads until they come to some favorite 
forest glade with a good spring and sheltering trees. The 
same men, or their ancestors, may have visited regularly 
here for scores of years ; they are generally joined by an 
old mountaineer who has “located” the deer and gangs 
of turkey this particular winter. 

It is a dies nefas for Shot and Dash, who remain igno- 
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miniously at home, howling from the bottom of their hearts 
and the ends of their chains. For it is only the pack of 
hounds that can pick their way over the rocky bastions 
and down the sheer flanks of the great mountains, in the 
chase of the deer or the bear. They are rather a plebeian 
set in appearance and manner, these hounds, and will 
show the white feather before a cold river most houndishly. 
But when their noses find the fresh trail of a buck, the 
pluck and endurance of the leaders among them is marvel- 
ous. For twenty-four hours they will run bravely over 
ground so fearfully rough that it would seem a mile of it 
should fit them for the hospital. They may trail a deer so 
far that a week goes before one turns up at camp—torn, 
bedraggled, and so thin as to be scarcely recognizable. 
Fortunate it is if he returns at all; because the mountain- 
eers who make their living by “still-hunting ”—that is, 
stalking the deer, without dogs—have no compunction in 
shooting any hound that comes within range. The hounds 
often have a curiously instinctive recognition of this 
enmity. The writer knows of at least one large range 
where the still-hunters are on one side and the people 
with kennels are on the other. The dogs of this region 
will run a deer many miles, through any obstacles, up to 
the backbone; but none of the old pack will cross it. 
Hounding the deer is not so unsportsmanlike in this 
hunting-camp, however, as it too often is in the North Woods. 
There are no lakes to offer the deer a fancied security, only to 
put him at the complete mercy of any one with a knife or a 
club. In the Alleghany and Blue Ridge Mountains many of 
the “stands ” which the hunter takes—these stands being 
on the natural “runways” of the deer—are at low places 
in the mountain. Others are by the side of the entranc- 
ingly beautiful narrow mountain rivers, large enough to 
throw the dogs off the scent, but too small and too violent 
to launch a boat on. So our Virginian hunter has his 
chance, if the deer comes his way and does not slip by 


. unperceived, to make a final shot ; if there is a miss, the 


chance is gone and the deer is loping merrily away before 
the melodious ring of the hounds. 

But when this is said, the glorious and most manly way 
of hunting the deer comes in the silent, unwearied pursuit 
of the “still-hunter.” He leaves camp before daybreak 
and goes off alone into the mountains, to climb noiselessly 
and patiently to the secluded places where the deer or the 
turkeys may be. He studies everything that meets his 
eyes, and strives to find the truth of it; he follows trails 
slowly over the spots where the wild things in the woods 
love to go. He spends a week, two weeks, before he has 
a shot; but, so far from throwing away the time, he is 
gaining the best things that are for the hunter, or any man. 
Then, when the supreme moment comes that brings his 
rifle-sight on a fine buck, fairly trailed and stalked, the 
thought of the work it has given is arrayed on the side of 
the savage in the man, and there is the less doubt about 
the destruction of the beautiful creature. 

The joys by turkey, woodcock, pheasant, and snipe, by 
coon and bear, by tarpon, bass, and trout, by ducks, geese, 
and swan, that come to a man so minded, make a subject 
long enough for a hundred chapters, instead of one very 
short essay. But the spirit of which they are the outward 
and visible sign is the same, and is summed up in the 
least of the things I have hinted at. 
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Hints to Readers 


Can you inform me where I can find a good course in Eng- 
lish history mapped out? I am reading Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People,” and want supplementary reading to 
accompany it, including historical novels, poems, biographies, 
and books of travel. M. C. 


Historical Novels.—Thackeray, ‘‘ Henry Esmond ;” Scott, ‘ Kenilworth,’” 
‘* Woodstock,” “Ivanhoe,” ‘“ Rob Roy,” “The Abbot,” “ The Monastery ;’ 
Shorthouse, “John Inglesant ;’ Bulwer, “Harold,” “The Last of the 
Barons ;” Charles Kingsley, ‘‘ Hereward the Wake,’ ‘* Westward Ho.” 

Poems.—Parts of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Pilgrimage” and of Spenser’s 
‘“* Faery Queene ;” the Dramas of, Shakespeare ; certain poems of Milton, Dryden, 
Herbert, Herrick, and Pope: Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,”? and “* Marmion ;’’ Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” ‘* Becket,’” 
and “ Queen Mary.” 

Biographies.—Freeman’s “‘ William the Conqueror,” Creighton’s ‘‘ Wolsey,’” 
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Masson’s “ Milton,” Carlyle’s Cromwell,” Traill’s ‘‘ William III.,”’ Wolse- 
ley’s ‘‘ Marlborough,” Morley’s ‘‘ Walpole,’’ Laughton’s “ Nelson,’”’ Boswell’s 
“Johnson,” Brialmont’s ‘ Wellington,” Lockhart’s ‘Scott,’ Trevelyan’s 
‘* Macaulay,” Stanley’s “Arnold,” Forster’s ‘“‘ Dickens,” Maurice’s “‘ Mau- 
rice,” Smith’s “‘ Lawrence,” Butler’s ‘‘Gordon,” and Prothero’s “‘ Stanley.” 
To these add the essays of Milton, Addison, Burke, Macaulay, Carlyle, Free- 


‘man, and Froude. 


Canada’s Late Premier 
By the Countess of Aberdeen 


What manner of man was this whose death has stirred 
the heart of an empire, whose memory was crowned with 
laurels by his Sovereign’s own hand, and whose remains 
were borne across the ocean by one of Britain’s proudest 
war-ships and followed to the grave by the representatives 
of Army and Navy, Church and State, and of every party, 
class, and creed, amidst the mourning of a people? 

Some will attribute the feeling which has been evoked 
to the dramatic character of his death—and truly all the 
circumstances surrounding it were such as to leave an 
indelible impression. Here was a man still in the prime 
of life, who had risen by steady and successive steps to the 
highest post of honor in his own country, at the head of a 
powerful party, and enjoying the 
respect of both friend and foe, 
called by his Queen to her palace 
to receive from herself a signal 
mark of recognition of services 
which he had rendered to the 
Empire. And scarcely had he left 
her presence when the startling 
news came that a higher summons 
had called him to the presence 
of the King of kings. All that 
queenly thoughtfulness and wo- 
manly sympathy could do was done 
by Queen Victoria. But when all 
is said, and more than fully granted, 
can it be asserted that it was 
merely the accident of Sir John 
Thompson’s death at Windsor 
Castle, and the consequences re- 
sulting therefrom, which occasioned 
the deep feeling perceptible among 
the crowds who attended his funer- 
al, and which has left such a keen 
sense of bereavement from east to 
west in the wide Dominion, even after the first outburst of 
sorrow has spent itself ? 

What is the secret which has made the clergy of all 
denominations not only voice the sorrow of their people, 
but hold up Sir John’s life as a message to those who are 
left ?—and this although in early manhood he had left the 
Church of his fathers to join the Roman Catholic com- 
munion ? 

What is it that makes his political foes speak as if they, 
too, have sustained a personal loss? 

There is but one answer to these questionings. The 
heart of the people is true to higher instincts when it gets 
a chance ; and never has a man’s career more exemplified 
the power of character—strong, elevated, trained character 
—than Sir John Thompson’s. ' 

He began life as a boy at Halifax, with but few advan- 
tages, except those which may lie in a good public-school 
education and in the traditions of his race, being of mingled 
Irish and Scottish descent. His father, a literary man 
of no mean capacity, was a poor man, and the youth had 
to work his way upwards by his own personal exertions. 
From the outset a distinguishing feature of nis character was 
a marvelous power of concentration and habit of industry ; 
and it was the cultivation of these qualities which enabled 
him by degrees to give proof of his more brilliant intellect- 
ual qualities, and which insured his rise from the reporter’s 
chair to the lawyer’s office, and thence to be Alderman of 
his city, member of the provincial Legislature, Premier of 
his Province, Judge, Minister of Justice for the Dominion, 
Premier of Canada, representative of Great Britain during 
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the International Arbitration Conferences, and at last Privy 
Councilor of Great Britain. 

Search through his life, ask those who knew him best, and 
there is but one testimony. Thoroughness of work, inten- 
sity of purpose, singleness of aim and unflinching con- 
scientiousness, and a prevailing sense of the presence of 
God, marked all he did or said. The poorest clients might 
depend on their case being gone into with the same thor- 
oughness as was given in after years to a great legislative 
measure, or to the adjustment of an international question, 
During his comparatively brief tenure of office as Minister 
of Justice he left the stamp of enduring work on the laws 
of the country, as for example in the splendid accomplish- 
ment of the codifying of the Criminal Law, which he car- 
ried through with infinite pains, and which has placed 
Canada ahead, in this respect, of many older countries. 
When listening to the details of a case, he would often sit 
looking immovable and irresponsive ; but when the moment 
came for summing up, or charging the jury, it was found 
that not a point had escaped him, and that the just pro- 
portion and weight of all the facts were given with extraor- 
dinary precision and lucidity, and that his arguments 
were so forcible as to carry all before them. His public 
speaking was eloquent because of the matter which it con- 
tained and the strength of his rea- 
soning, mingled with a quiet by-play 
of humor and kindliness. There 
was never any of that straining 
after effect, the saying of words 
for the sake of saying them, which 
mark the utterances of weaker men. 

The success which he won in all 
that he undertook never spoilt him ; 
to the end he was as a child— 
willing to learn from all, and never 
so full of his own opinions as not 
to be able to listen to what others 
hadtosay. But when his turn came 
to speak, there was no hesitation, 
and he could hold his own with the 
best. 

The leading men who were en- 
gaged with him in the Behring Sea 
arbitration and on other public 
occasions (whether in Canada, or 
in London, Paris, or Washington), 
such as Lord Ripon, Lord Hannen, 
Lord Russell, Sir Richard Webster, 
Baron de Courcel, and Mr. Bayard, have all given their 
witness concerning the great influence exercised by Sir 
John’s ability and strength and calm judicial powers. 

' Many who knew him only as the inflexible judge, whose 
severity in cases where there was the slightest deviation 
from honesty and uprightness was proverbial, could scarcely 
credit the tenderness of his heart when he had to deal with 
the erring, the poor, and the afflicted in a private capacity, 
or know what he was as a husband, father, and friend. 

Of his personal scrupulous honesty and incorruptibility 
many instances could be given ; but it is enough to point 
to the fact that he died a very poor man, although he had 
been in a position where he could have grasped at wealth. 
But what else could be expected from one of whom it is 
told that when a woman, whose savings he had invested 
for her many years before, came to tell him that she had lost 
her money, he contrived, with great inconvenience to him- 
self, to give her back the money, conceiving himself in a 
measure responsible for the loss ? 

And when his change of religion threatened to wreck 
his worldly prospects, he faced the worst and was willing 
to endure poverty and toil for himself and his family 
rather than not be true to his convictions. And, once 
again, only a few weeks before his death he was warned 
that continuance in the public service might—nay, wou/d, 
probably—mean death to him, whereas rest and change 
of climate would probably restore him to health. But to 
his mind his duty was clear. “It would be cowardly to 


resign now,” he said. And so he remained at his post, 
and at his post he died. 
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The > Home 


Life’s Touchstone 


Sympathy is the foundation of every success. No man 
ever made a real success for himself and the world unless 
sympathy was the mainspring of his activity. Every suc- 
cess has been the expression of a man’s sympathies, as 
well as of his activities. Whether his interests in life have 
been one or many, they express the range of his sym- 
pathies. Carlyle never wrote a truer sentence than “ When 
the heart is dead, the eye cannot see.” 

Men have awakened to what life held for them, what they 
had to give it in return, as the heart has cleared the vision. 
No work was ever done to the limit of its possibilities 
that did not engage the full sympathy of the worker. 

We know men only as our sympathies clear our mental 
vision. We deal justly with our fellows only as we are 
alive to each man’s limitations, as-well as to his possibil- 
ities. Sympathy is the key that opens the heart of king 
and beggar. Men find common meeting-ground as they 
recognize likeness of spirit. Sympathy is the touchstone 
of life. It is the never-failing well of enthusiastic effort. 
Without it man is a drudge, a beggar for wages, a slave to 
his necessities. He is free only as his effort is the 
expression of his sympathy. Work without love is bond- 
age, and death alone breaks the shackles. The man who 
works without the mainspring of sympathy loses the 
beauty of life, and is deprived of the inspiration of suc- 
cess. For his success is apart from his love, and his heart 
is not touched. Everywhere sympathy is the foundation 
of true living. In the business, the social, the altruistic 
world, it is only with the heart alive that the eye sees 
clearly. Ifthe purpose of life is selfish, then the heart 
responds only to the demand made upon it, and the vision 
does not range beyond the field chosen for it. The heart 
alive controls the vision, and our range of sight is not 
beyond the heart-line of activity. 


* 


The Kindergarten in the Home 
I.—Character-Development 
By Mrs. Charles N. Chadwick 


The value of the kindergarten system in the develop- 
ment of child-nature has become so seriously estimated 
during the last twenty years that many thoughtful mothers 
have tried to introduce it into the home. Earnest study 
and daily sacrifice have been united in this effort to unify 
education. The mistake of the movement has been the 
introduction, into the already overcrowded home, of a 
mass of new material—mats, sticks, etc. The kindergar- 
ten is not a system of materials, but a system of principles. 
To. bring its school paraphernalia into the home is as 
though, living in a forest, we sent to.a wood-yard for kin- 
dling. Co-operation with the school does not mean that the 
mother shall continue the line of work done in the school; 
but that she shall arrange the home life on the basis of 
certain principles which govern true education. 

The aim of the kindergarten is character-development. 
By character-development it means bringing the child 
into harmonious intercourse with the universe of which he 
is the center. This harmony is the highest form of truth. 
Reduced to interpretation, it is called art. Art is expres- 
sion. And so the circle is rounded to its starting-point. 
The simplest home has abundant means for the devel- 
opment of harmonious, or truthful, or artistic. character. 
Consider two things. First, the kindergarten holds that 
the three spheres of life act and react upon each other ; 
therefore that the material influences the mental and moral. 
Second, in the kindergarten the child sees around him 
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only two kinds of materials—those which he needs for 
use in the expression of his thought, and those which ex- 
press to him zdea/s of beauty in nature or in human life. 
Then, the mother should ask herself two questions about 
everything which comes into her home: first, Is this need- 
ed for any use? and, second, Does it express a need of my 
higher nature? Here let her mark the difference between 
need and desire—between the “ great and tender heart ” 
and the “fantastic will.” 

Through dress and furniture alone a child may imbibe 
truth in three ways : 

Honesty as regards the home income. 

Honesty in the application of material to its uses. 

Honesty to high purposes. 

The child whose father’s income is limited can readily 
see the untruth of a velvet coat, of a delicate silk dress, of 
white satin hood or shoes. They tell these lies: Every- 
thing I wear and live with is as costly and fine as these; 
I have a maid who cares for my elegant clothes; my 
mamma wears tailor-made street suits and silken house- 
gowns; my papa drives to business with a pair of grays. 
This child can also see that a room furnished with special 
elegance and set apart for purely social purposes in a home 
of limited social relations throws the home out of harmony. 
And the child accustomed to this atmosphere is lifted 
largely out of temptation to mere untruth of the lips. 

A system of morals could be built upon the construction 
of dress and furniture in absolute relation to their uses : 
school dresses for freedom and wearing quality; chairs to 
sit on, etc. If, to relieve an intense craving (which is 
sometimes wise), an unusually fine garment be made, it 
should be worn with care and never reduced to common 
wear. There is a fine morality in the true woman’s in- 
stinctive respect for delicate materials which express the 
work of countless human lives. A room is true or untrue 
according as its appearance represents its use. For in- 
stance, a bedroom is for sleep. If it is, of necessity, also 
boudoir and study, it is yet not a museum for bric-a-brac, 
neither a fancy-work bazaar, but, primarily, a place to 
sleep—and, sleeping, to breathe. 

Consider how the element of cost is expunged from 
kindergarten material. Plan to make room for the higher 
nature. The wealthy child may easily and naturally learn 
that to dress so as to contrast herself with her playmates 
is discourteous and untrue to the high desire of a lady. If 
you make your children plain gingham gowns, you may 
save time to sit with them in wood and field, or for quiet 
walks under the stars. An oak chair for $1.65 is a legiti- 
mate, artistic, and comfortable seat if it has saved you the 
cost of an etching whose hint of sea and sky helps one to 
breathe deeper and to think past four walls. 

.. Again, the kindergarten is a little republic in which 
individual development is related to the good of the whole. 
Transferred to the home, this principle includes. self-con- 
trol (or obedience to law) and punishment (or the logical 
result of broken law). Remembering the idea of inter- 
action, we shall find that self-control in food alone involves 
great issues. It is part of home religion to keep the body 
pure through good food and a controlled appetite. The 
health of one refers to the peace of the entire family. The 
child who has mastered himself on this plane has gained 
a thorough mental and moral brace. He has learned to 
obey law and to subject desire to motive. 

I think the only punishment used in the kindergarten 
is the separation of the child from the society whose laws 
he has offended. He is simply set apart from participa- 
tion in game, song, or work—deprived of the privilege of 
work! The great thing for the mother to remember in 
this connection is that, in school, work is so associated 
with exalted motive and thoughts of beauty and activity 
that it becomes a daily delight. 

Mothers have yet to learn the tremendous power of 
silence, and that power held in reserve is not passivity. 
The kindergartner avoids positivism that she. may inspire 
self-activity, the star principle of Froebel’s system. This 
means the development of the child from within, and of - 
his own willing ; leading him to take steps in all directions 
of himself. rather than in obedience to commands from 
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without. This development of intelligent free will is the 
finest foundation for good citizenship. Therefore the 
mother should yive up “shall” and “must,” and should 
remember that the highest function of motherhood is to 
inspire. To inspire she must herself “see visions ” and 
“dream dreams.” She must draw her own inner life in 
quiet hours from the deepest and purest fountains. To 
“ see visions ” she must be clean. The mother who would 
have her child draw purity of soul and active desire for 
good through her hands and eyes (and no one has yet 
exalted sufficiently the marvelous power of physical media), 
must read and think of clean things only, of which this 
beautiful world is full. ‘We influence our children, 
not by what we say, nor by what we do, but by what 
we are.” 

In closing these hints, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, let me say two things to young mothers : 

First, make sure of principles. ‘Then you may originate 
your own methods with your own material; remembering 
that each individual child presents a distinct problem, 
requiring, possibly, a new grouping of activities around 
the same principles. 

Second, be content with one principle at a time. Do 
not waste power by trying to cover too much ground. And 
do not make the mistake of supposing that, because you 
are doing one thing, you are doipg only one thing. It 
is a royal truth of health in nature that strength in one 
place invigorateseverywhere. Power in mathematics helps 
music; good carpentering stimulates the brain; deep 
breathing helps us to walk. In this principle the kinder- 
garten finds, perhaps, its greatest source of power. With- 
out this comfort, in looking at the work before us, the 
conditions of rounded character would seem impossible of 


fulfillment. 
Household -A‘sthetics 


The oft-repeated quotation about the possibility of the 
world’s living without books, but its dependence on cooks, 
is becoming a creed, though countless numbers would deny 
it. “Ican live without cooks, but not without books ” 
would be the declaration of those who have not yet reached 
that knowledge of the relation of mind and matter which 
shows how little a starved, body can get out of books; 
how necessary a well-fed body is to an active, healthy 
brain. 

A knowledge of cooking has become fashionable ; cook- 
ing classes held in the evening, made up of men and 
women, are one form of the winter’s pleasure. Harvard 
announces, in connection with its scientific department, a 
course of hygienic cooking. The State Government pro- 
vides teachers of cooking for the National Guard while in 
camp at Peekskill. The chafing-dish has won to its ser- 
vice the poet, the painter, the player, and doubtless men 
folk in lesser walks of life have bowed to its seductive 
charms. 

This is advancement, but not the goal to which science 
points the way. We must not only learn to satisfy hun- 
ger and please the palate, but we must learn how to do 
both of these, and at the same time produce heat, health, 
and energy in the human body. We must make food 
increase the wage-earning capacity of the manual laborer, 
the brain-power of the brain-worker. It must be made to 
increase the staying power of the men and women of every 
class. In short, the scientist demands that the food-bill of 
the world shall increase its wage-earning capacity, until 
the credit side of the health ledger shall show not. only 
debts paid, but a balance for investment in pleasure—in 
work that will increase the good will of men. 

A cooking teacher who had been successful in her field 
decided that she could concentrate her altruistic effort and 
increase the working energy of the world by opening a 
family hotel. The house should be well but not unduly 
furnished ; the menu should be limited, but it should satisfy 
to the highest degree the senses of sight and taste. She 
had a theory, born of experience, that to be a good cook one 
must love her profession. ‘The best materials used in 
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the best way ” was the law of her kitchen, which may be 
called a creed. 


“ No, I am not exactly a mental scientist,” says this wise 
woman, when questioned as to her theory. ‘“ But I believe there 
are spiritual elements in food as well as in the eater, and that, 
if prepared by ignorant, unthinking, unlovely hands, food may 
mean disease for soul as well as body. I believe, too, that the sort 
of gorging that people indulge in is lessened here: for each thing, 
being as perfect as we know how to get it, carries more satisfy- 
ing power. I limit the day’s menus deliberately, and I make my 
sunny dining-room a temple for worship. A human body is a 
sacred thing, and it is these three meals that build it daily. 
Cheer, good will, courtesy, are what I will to make the atmos- 
phere within these four walls, and it is a fact that cases of utter 
selfishness, rudeness, and general disagreeableness have been 
first modified and finally really made over. I am making dis- 
coveries every day, and by and by mean to put them into shape. 
It is certain that reconstruction must come for this whole busi- 
ness of living, and part of it will lie in the real co-operation 
which nobody has yet known—the infusion of love and wisdom 
into a chosen and honored work.” 


Perhaps when we have conceded to the several depart- 
ments of domestic service this sense of their ministry in the 
development of life, when we have trained ourselves to feel 
that to contribute to the working force of life is to increase 
health of body with a view to health of soul and the beauty 
of living, we shall train others to the conception of the 
dignity of household labor. 


% 
Picked Up 


Mrs. Bishop tells us, in her fascinating book, that 
Tibetans make their tea by boiling a cupful of leaves in 
water ten minutes, with soda and butter; they then put 
the infusion in a churn and churn it for ten minutes, until 
it has the consistency of cream. This is valued for its 
age, that of sixty years being used at festivals. 


It is said that a belief in the evil eye exists in Palestine 
to-day, and that professing Christians among the ignorant 
peasantry and the Mohammedans use charms against it. 
The Christians use palm-branches and the Mohammedans 
tamarisk-wood. These are burned until something cracks, 
and then the patient is cured. Alum is burned in a pan 
in the same way and to the same climax. Blue beads are 
put on the necks of animals and children. Among these 
ignorant people the breaking of a plow, or the sickness of 
the family or stock, indicate that they are the subjects of 
the evil eye. 


The great advance in the preservation of foods is per- 
haps most clearly shown in a recent article in a French 
magazine. The article discusses the preserving of pro- 
visions from the military standpoint. It states that 40,000 
rations of vegetables can be stored in a cubic space of 
forty inches each way ; that millions of rations of solid 
soups and preserved meats are continually stored in Paris, 
while the quantity of flour and biscuit is fabulous. Milk, 
during the last siege of Paris, was worth its weight in gold. 
Now the method of “ pasteurizing ” milk and putting it in 
hermetically sealed cans is found to preserve milk indefi- 
nitely, and insures against suffering those classes of the 
community that suffer most from scarcity of milk—the 
feeble, aged, and infants. Compressed fodder and the silo 
system are the safeguards used by the Government to pro- 
tect animals in case of siege, while an enormous cold- 
storage warehouse at La Vilette insures fresh meats for 
a long period. The application of science to the food 
problem has reduced the perplexities of families living on 
small incomes, but it may force a complete change in mili- 
tary maneuvers, starvation of the besieged being made 
almost impossible. 


The superiority of Boston has long been acknowledged 
by the unfortunates who cannot write ‘“ Boston, Mass.,”’ 
after their names on a hotel register, but it hardly seems 
fair that even the servants who drift within its borders 
should also surpass their class elsewhere. The Rev. Dr. 


Berle, of Boston, says that he had a Swedish girl doing 
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housework in his family, and she announced not long ago 
that she wished to return on a visit to her native land. 

“And will you work for me when you come back?” he 
asked. 

The girl did not seem to understand, and said: “ Are 
you dissatisfied with me ?” 

“Why, no,” replied the clergyman. “I only thought 
that you might not want to come back, and that I might 
have to engage some one else.” 

“T have always been taught,” was the reply, ‘that 
when a girl goes to work in a family she is to remain there 
until she is married.” 

‘Such a unique, such an original character,” says Dr. 
Berle, in telling the story, “is beyond my comprehension.” 


In the current number of the “ North American Review” 
is an article, “Concerning Nagging Women,” by Dr. Cyrus 
Edson. The article is caustic, but not more so than the 
subject demands. The article should be widely read, 
doubtless will be. To many it will be a revelation; it will 
be the mirror held up to nature. Its closing paragraph 
will secure an “ Amen ” for the plea it makes for the pro- 
tection of the children from the worst foe of childhood—a 
nagging father or mother. Dr. Edson says: 

“There is, however, a duty which should be regarded 
as sacred. If there are children, and if the wife or hus- 
band be a nagger, then the other should do something to 
protect the little ones. He or she who refuses is as guilty 
toward them as is their torturer. I may say, more guilty, 
because she or he knows from personal experience what 
the torture is. The little ones can have no other friend; 
no one else knows; no one else can interfere.” 


Alexander the ’th 


By John Preston True 

“What! crying, my lad? 
worlds to conquer ?” 

‘“‘ |I wasn’t exactly crying, papa,” and the boy turned 
upward a tear-stained face. ‘‘ That is, I wasn’t making 
any noise about it. But I stubbed my toe.” 

‘** And stubbed toes hurt,” the curly-bearded man beside 
him finished, with a smile. ‘ Indeed they do. I’ve tried 
it myself in days gone by. One can’t help the tears 
sometimes ; but that doesn’t matter so long as, as you say, 
one doesn’t ‘ make a noise about it.’ But what were your 
eyes doing ?” 

The boy hesitated a little in answering that. He was a 
red-cheeked, slightly freckled, impetuous sort of a lad, not 
too eager about learning regular lessons, nor too slow 
about picking up lessons of his own in this queer world of 
ours as he passed along; and one lesson which he had 
already learned was not to be in too great haste to speak 
of possible plans which might never come to anything. 

‘‘T was watching some birds, papa,” he said at length ; 
which was certainly noncommittal enough for anybody, 
and his father laughed a little, silently. 

“Don’t tell me if you had rather not,” he rejoined 
finally, after a look at “the birds” for himself as some 
swallows circled swiftly past and sped twittering up and 
down the undulations of the hollows of the land—sure 
sign, in their low flight, of coming rain. 

‘‘T was thinking, papa, that if I had some one to handle 
the tools, and some money, I could make a machine that 
could fly.” 

The elder raised his eyebrows a little. Here was a 
daring flight of fancy indeed! Well, he believed in ideas. 
Any one can learn to handle a tool, but it is another thing 
to be able to devise something which shall set others to 
work profitably for him. And even a failure, if well thought 
out, may prove a lesson well worth learning. 

“* How would you go about it ?” he asked. 

“That’s just exactly what I shouldn’t like to say till I 
had a chance to talk it over with the tool-man,” said the 
boy, laughing brightly ; and no more was said about it. 

But all that evening Alexander the Greater occasionally 
glanced from his papers toward the corner where sat 


Has Alexander no more 
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Alexander the Less, always to find him either staring out 
at the dark sky where the night-hawks were wheeling and 
calling, or jotting down notes and figures in a grimy little 
note-book. The man found his interest in his own work 
waning and a stronger desire growing to be able to see into 
the boy’s mind, until he at length seemed to be putting 
himself in his place, thinking with him, sympathizing with 
his unspoken wants. 

“Nine o’clock, my lad,” he said, as the chimes rang 
faintly from the room beyond. “ Still flying ?” 

“ Still flying, papa.” 

“Well,” came the reply, deliberately, “ flying-machines 
ought to be made by bicycle-makers if by anybody. I must 
go to Washington on Monday, and had thought of taking 
you with me. If you would rather stay at home and tell the 
foreman of the factory how to make one, you may, and I 
will give you a line for Mortimer.” 

“Truly, papa?” The boy sprang to his feet, his eyes 
like diamonds. “But it will cost a heap,” and his face 
fell. ‘“‘So would your journey,” laughed the other. “ Mor- 
timer can figure it up. for you, at all events, and wire me if 
it is too alarming an amount.” And the boy went off to 
bed with a brain filled with wonderful things that might 
yet be brought to pass. It was not for nothing that he 
had read and pored over so many different stories of flying- 
craft, from the unhappy attempts of Icarus and of Darius 
Green to the more modern and scientific records of Maxim. 
He had them all by heart. He scored with the expert’s 
eye the gas-bag plans of balloonists. He knew toa pound 
what the aéroplane idea was found possible of sustaining 
at a given speed, and he had ideas of his own which made 
Mortimer, the next day, whistle long and shrilly in aston- 
ishment, and end with a chuckle that seemed to come 
clear from his boots. Nevertheless, that did not prevent 
the canny foreman from sending a very long dispatch to 
Washington that night, which plunged the manufacturer 
into a brown study of some minutes before he roused him- 
self enough to wire in reply : 

“Never mind. Go ahead, and let him try.” 

Young Alexander was very much in earnest. ‘ You see, 
Mortimer,’ he said, “it is this way. The man to run 
such a machine must know how to balance well, and to 
keep a level head. Now, the best man for that is, of course, 
a wheelman. Next, the framework must be as light as 
possible, and yet rigid. So we will just take one of papa’s 
racing tandems for it. To make it move through the air 
we'll rig on two propellers—one in front to pull, one 
behind to push with. Then to get up in the air and to 
keep there we’ll have the aéroplane. You know what that 
means ”’—he added, with a look of importance. “It’s 
made up from the Latin word ‘aér,’ meaning ‘air,’ and 
the word ‘plane ’—a flat surface. We must make that of 
aluminium, so that it will be light. I’ve forgot just how big 
it will have to be, but we can write to the men who’ve ’sper- 
imented, and find out. It must be big enough to hold up 
two men and the rest of it, say five hundred pounds alto- 
gether. There must be two planes, one each side, so braced 
that the man in front, below, can wiggle them together up 
and down on a pivot with a lever, with notches to stop it 
just where he wants it. Oh! and the front wheel of the 
tandem must have automatic steering, so that it’ll fly back 
straight if letalone. Then the ‘ planes’ themselves must 
be so made that their front ends can be curled under, or 
bent under like a hook, by a lever, or the whole of them 
curved into a sort of bow like a parachute—those things 
that men take hold of when they drop out of balloons, and 
that let them down easy. Now, I’m not sucha goose as 
to think I can tell you how to make all that. All I can 
do is to tell you what the result must be, and let you and 
the factory find out how to get it’”—and he went away, 
leaving the foreman with a feeling that he had had about 
the hardest problem of his life set before him, but with an 
enthusiasm for the work which he had acquired in spite of 
himself. Nonsense? Of course it was, and so he told 
himself. But it was there. 

“Of course I know,” said Alexander, later, to this his 
viceroy. ‘They say the propelling fans are no great 
good. But we’ve just got to take what we know about, 
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and so far they haven’t found a better thing. I know it’ll 
work some, for I saw a cigar-shaped balloon shoved on by 
it once.” 

Time flew on, and so did the wheels of the factory, in 
their busy whir. One morning at daybreak, when all the 
city was asleep save they, a busy group wheeled an odd, 
butterfly-like affair out into the inclosure where so many 
great bicycle races had been held, concealed from prying 
eyes by the high embankment crowned by the still higher 
fence. It was blowing great guns outside, but the fence 
sheltered them in the main, and as the machine was stead- 
ied, two stalwart racing men rose into saddle on it, men 
who could make a tandem hum at a thirty-mile gait, and 
who were now expected to make this machine do at least 
twenty, while it kept the ground. The planes were ad- 
justed exactly level with a touch of the lever, and then the 
craft began to move away; slowly at first, till the men 
felt more at home in their work, then faster, till they had 
wheeled more than once around the great oval course. At 
last one of the riders said, quietly, “ Hit her up, Jack,” and 
the speed increased. Round they came again, doing their 
very best, the propellers buzzing as they spun; and when 
half-way down the longest stretch, against the wind, the 
leader touched the lever. The planes tilted upward in 
front, and like a thrown slate the machine scaled upward 
into the air, upward and forward, till high above the fence 
it met the fierce wind blowing across it, when it seemed to 
stagger and slide backward a little, although still rising. 
Instantly at the lever’s touch the front of the planes curved 
downward into a sustaining, parachute-like hook, and like 
a condor it began to soar, and soar higher and still higher 
by the power of the strong wind streaming underneath, till 
it glistened like a silver mirror in the beams of the sun 
that still lay low behind the eastern hills. Then to the 
watchers in the distance the planes seemed to tilt first 
level, then forward, and the machine to slide forward and 
downward in a swoop like a falcon’s; then, faithfully follow- 
ing the shifting of the levers, it rose again like the undulat- 
ing flight of the yellowbird; and thus rising and falling, 
rising and falling, it kept on until it passed the far hori- 
zon. 

Further away still, that morning, in the city of Washing- 
ton, a tall, bearded man created a sensation by leaping to 
his feet and upsetting the table with all its breakfast- 
things, exclaiming, ; 

‘“ Merciful powers !” 

And all because he received at that moment the follow- 
ing telegram : 


To Alexander Taft, Esq., 
Hotel Hoffman, Washington, D. C.: 
It flew. 


Hartford, June 28. 


[Signed] MORTIMER. 


“Uncle John, was that story true?” asks my small 
nevvy, himself an inventor, and the admiral of a fleet of 
his own construction more numerous than the U. S. Navy. 
To which I reply: , 

“‘ My boy, it is what might be called a possible prophecy. 
It is perfectly possible that a flying-machine is an accom- 
plished fact save only that we have not yet found the right 
combination of materials which are lying ready to our 
hand. And it is more than probable that the right com- 
bination will yet be found by you, or some boy just like 
you, before you or the boy who finds it reaches fifty.” 

“My goodness! I should hope so!” he says—for to 
“thirteen going on fourteen,” “ fifty’ seems as old as the 
Pyramids. But it isn’t. 


A New Design 


An artist out West does not like the arrangements of the 
stars in our American flag. He is making a design that 
will preserve the original thirteen stars in a circle in the 
center of the blue field. The rest of the stars he arranges 
in groups about this ring. Some of the Senators approve 
of the design ; they agree with the artist that the blue field 
is greatly crowded by the present arrangement. 
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The Inequalities of Life 


A Sermon 
By the Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. 


Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O house of Israel; 
Is not my way equal? are not your ways unequal ?—Ezekiel xviii., 25. 


If we had to find an immediate and direct answer to 
this question, Is not my way equal? we should be disposed 
to say, Decidedly not. God’s ways in the treatment of 
men do not seem to be equal. The very opposite seems 
to be the case. From the beginning to the end of life 
there seems to be inequality, not equality. No two per- 
sons are alike, either in mental endowment or in the con- 
ditions which surround their life and give to it its oppor- 
tunity. The first impression that every one must get 
from the presentation which society generally makes of 
itself is that the ways of the Lord are not equal. 

Consider, first of all, how men areborn. Birth is some- 
thing so entirely removed from the region of personal re- 
sponsibility that no one of us is to be held accountable for 
anything belonging to it. I have positively no responsibility 
for being born. That responsibility is back of me, in the 
keeping of God and his laws and the parentage through 
which, as a gateway, I came into the world. And the 
same is true of every one of us. Yet how much depends 
on being well born! Some thinking men have said that 
half the battle of life is won or lost according as an indi- 
vidual is well or ill born. The two ideas of heredity and 
environment are continually brought to the front in all our 
modern thinking. How much a man owes to one and 
how much to the other is in chronic debate. General 
statements on such questions are apt to mislead. Life is 
too subtle and too profound in its sources to make it pos- 
sible for us to dogmatize on these themes. A good hered- 
ity must be a good thing. A good environment cannot 
be undesirable. But what a good heredity is, and what a 
good environment is, admits of much inquiry. We know 
that children reproduce the features and characteristics of 
some ancestry, yet seldom is the copy so close to the 
original as not to leave room for a strong play of individ- 
uality. The race of man is a unity consistent with endless 
variety. So, in nations, there is a natural type, but it is 
capable of an almost infinite difference in expressiveness. 
Even in the same family own brothers and sisters are 
never precisely alike. Sometimes the differences are more 
remarkable than the resemblances, and yet there will be a 
family something which speaks of basis unity. 

The idea of being born well is one that has come more 
assertively into biographical literature of late than ever 
before. The transmission of soul seems to be of more 
importance than the transmission of body. But while to 
be born well physically is most desirable, yet to be born: 


well mentally and temperamentally is more desirable still. 


To have had a good ancestry, an ancestry in whose blood 
has been virtue and integrity, truthfulness, honesty, 
bravery, courage, must be an immense benediction. When 
David Livingstone’s father, on his dying bed, said to his 
children, “‘ My children, I do not find in any branch of 
our ancestry any dishonest men, or any men or women 
whose names do not stand for integrity and godliness,” 
we know that David Livingstone was well born. To be 
well born may mean socially well born, or it may mean 
more than that, it may mean morally well born. The 
aristocracies of the world have never been overweighted 
with mental or moral worth. Living in luxury is not pro- 
motive either of strength or purity. In all England there 
are only three or four aristocratic families which date back 
in the direct male line even so far as the time of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. They have died out through moral defect. Tobe 
well born is to be born from an ancestry that has had in it the 
physical and mental strength that comes with generations 
of virtue and piety. Now, when we examine into the facts 
of life, how very many people seem to be anything but 
well born! God’s ways do not seem equal in this respect. 
Certainly not on the surface. There are thousands of 


children born from vicious parents—children who inherit 
from the first tendencies to drunkenness and lust, who 
seem to be pushed along hellward from 


i 


behind, by the 
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very ancestry along which has come the blood that flows in 
their veins. Very little chance do these seem to have to be 
good men and women. The chances seem all against 
them. Compare their heredity with that which belongs 
to some of our friends here present, in whose ancestry has 
been no known criminal of any kind, no unvirtuous man, 
no impious woman. When we make such comparison, it 
does not seem as if God’s ways are equal. There seems 
even justification for Hood’s satirical poem : 


Born of Fortunatus’s kin, 

One comes tenderly ushered in 
To a prospect all bright and burnished : 

No tenant he for life’s back slums— 

He comes to the world as a gentleman comes 
To a lodging ready furnished. 

And the other sex, the tender, the fair, 

What wide reverses of fate are there ! 

Whilst Margaret, charmed by the Bulbul rare, 
In a garden of Gul reposes, 

Poor Peggy hawks nosegays from street to street 

Till—think of that, who find life so sweet !— 
She hates the smell of roses! 


Yes, this inequality of condition on the surface seems to 
compel us to affirm that all men are not born alike in 
environment, in surroundings, and in opportunity, and that 
in respect of birth God’s ways are not equal. 

Take a step forward, and again ask the question when 
nurture begins to tell. The word “education” covers a 
very much larger area of life than we ordinarily assign it. 
We associate the school-room with education, but there is 
more education given in the home, and probably more in 
the street, than in the place to which the word school- 
room is ordinarily applied. It is quite impossible to so limit 
the area of education as to confine it to that formal giving 
of instruction intended to wake up and train the intellect to 
memorize and think. The home in which we live, the 
company we keep, the books we read for fun and not as 
tasks, all are contributory to education. The word “en- 
vironment” comes in here. In regard to that, God’s ways 
do not seem equal. I think of the surroundings of many 
a young life. Think how poor a place the home is, think 
how pestilent a place the street is, think of the profane 
tongues from which this young life learns its first speech, 
think of the vulgarity, the coarseness, the rudeness in the 
midst of which it has to spend its most impressionable 
years, and compare that with the surroundings of your 
own life, of the comforts and the luxuries which have from 
long usage become almost the necessaries and common- 
places of life to you: You have always lived in whole- 
some streets; the language of the home and of friends has 
been free from profanity ; there has been little, if anythir<, 
which in the surroundings of your life could be called rude- 
ness, coarseness, or vulgarity. You have had every kind 
of opportunity for mental and moral culture which a kind 
Providence could furnish. With some of you, pleasant 
surroundings have been so constant that they have largely 
destroyed the robustness of your individuality and pro- 
duced enfeeblement. You have lain in the lap of luxury 
until all your limbs are relaxed and you object to do any- 
thing that is not easy and comfortable and in the line of 
your desires. The opportunities of a pure and wise edu- 
cation which come to some, contrasted with the vicious 
ignorance and coarse immoralities by which others are 
surrounded, do not enable us easily to find an affirmative 
answer to this question, “‘ Are not my ways equal? saith the 
Lord.” 

Once more,—the child is born and schooled; educated, 
as we Say, by all through which he has passed in these 
impressionable years of youth. And now the time comes 
for sailing out on the Ocean of Enterprise. One young 
man finds his boat ready built and ready manned and 
abundantly victualed, and he has only to step aboard and 
sail off. A second casts about hither and thither, applying 
to one and another to take him aboard and let him scrub 
decks or do anything, and almost loses heart before he can 
get any kind of start in life. Things do not seem equal here, 
any more than in the other stages of life to which our 
attention has been turned. Here we are confronted with 
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the externals of inequality more painfully than before. 
There are more people impressed by the externals of life 
than by the internals. Mental inequality does not produce 
the same impression upon so many people as is produced 
by inequalities in external things. If only we could have, 
say men, equality of opportunity, we should not care for 
other forms of inequality which men are not accountable 
for and which belong to the general order of things. But 
the competitions of life are made more fierce and cruel 
than they need be. The laws of society are, “to him that 
hath shall be given.” The talk about equality is only 
froth and slime on the tongues of politicians. Equality of 
opportunity does not exist. And so, as we look into soci- 
ety and remember that society is an evolution, that it has 
come to be what it is from causes that have been created 


_ in the past, under the working of divine laws in man and 


in nature, again we meet the difficulty of finding an affirm- 
ative answer to the question, “ Are not my ways equal? 
saith the Lord; are not your ways unequal ?” 

And so we might investigate further, and wherever we 
looked we should find the same evidences of inequality 
and of God’s ways being, as they appear to us, unequal. 

So far, we take the facts of life as they present themselves 
to us at the first glance. 

Yet, the more carefully we look into these facts, and the 
longer we dwell upon them, the more copiously will they 
supply us with something suggestive of the necessity of 
caution in dealing with them. We begin to think in this 
way: “ Let me not be too rash in my affirmatives. This 
is not God’s perfect world. This is very far from an ideal 
condition of society. Itis a society disturbed by sin. Men 
have persistently transgressed God’s laws. That changes 
society itself. I cannot judge of the kingdom of God from 
what I see in society, every member of which is under 
condemnation as belonging toa sinful race. So I must be 
careful in forming my judgments. There are modifica- 
tions and compensations discernible even now.” First of 
all, it does not do to assume that happiness and unhappi- 
ness are in the ratio of external possession or non-posses- 
sion. ‘Some are and must be greater than the rest, more 
rich, more wise; but who infers from them that such are 
happier, shocks all common sense.” Man is capable of a 
certain amount of happiness, so much, no more, and his 
happiness is an internal condition. It does not depend 
upon externals. However much a man may have spread 
before him at a feast, he can eat and drink only so much. 
If he persists in eating and drinking more, dyspepsia, 


‘rheumatism, gout, and other equally delightful tenants will 


insist upon occupying, for a long lease, his physical nature. 
There are limitations within which happiness and health 
dwell, and they are very soon reached. The man who has 
enough for all the legitimate uses of life is not at a disad- 
vantage. He has no vea/ wants. The artificial wants of 
society have nothing to do with the physical and mental 
necessities of life. Health, intelligence, aspiration, all that 
is wholesome and good, do not depend upon anything arti- 
ficial. The disposition, in our day, even among Chris- 
tianized people, to make too much of externals needs to 
be studiously guarded against when we are speaking of 
equality and inequality. We must not allow ourselves to 
assume that our ideas on these subjects are such as will 
stand examination in the light of the judgment-seat of 
Christ. We must not assume the ability to give a just or 
intelligent verdict, even on this subject of equality, so long 
as we confine ourselves to the mere externals of existence. 
There are some things we know from experience. Of these 
we can speak confidently. Has it not come to be one of 
the commonplaces of existence that poverty is not always 
a curse, and wealth is not always a blessing? Any remark 
which has become all but proverbial must have under- 
neath it a whole multitude of instances which give it cur- 
rency and support. When a child is born into the midst 
of the surroundings supplied bya luxurious home, he is at 
a considerable disadvantage in some ways. You say he 
need not trouble about his future so far as it consists in 
the providing for the necessaries and the comforts of life. 
His father will bequeath to him enough to keep the wolf 
from the door. While others are casting about for a 
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vocation or employment, he can be at ease and careless as 
to himself. Now, as Christian men and women, I ask 
you whether you really think this condition, which tends to 
put to sleep the mental and moral faculties and powers, is 
one of advantage? I cannot address an assemblage like 
this as if its members were pagan in mind and feeling. I 
must assume that, at the lowest, you are inquirers after God 
and the truth. If I were face to face with men of pagan- 
ized and not Christianized intelligence, to speak of inter- 
nal condition and character as being of very much higher 
value than any external possession would be like casting 
pearls before swine. It is our Lord himself who tells us 
that men can become swinish and so entirely unteachable 
in regard to spiritual truth—the truth that concerns the 
mind and spirit. To those of you who have come here 
this morning to worship God, it would be nothing short of 
insult to assume that you had no ability of appreciating 
the higher value of internal character over external pos- 
sessions, and that the value of one depends on the other. 
I say, then, that that condition in life most favorable to 
the development of mental and moral character, in which 
consists the robustness of true manhood, is the most 
enviable condition, and in so saying I expect to carry your 
assent. Now, if some of these comfortable conditions are 
not as favorable to the putting forth of energy or the 
developing of strength of character as are the other less 
coveted conditions, immediately the question of equality 
becomes a little harder to answer. There is no possibility 
of getting light on any theme so long as we keep to mere 
surface-work. God has so ordered things that the man 
who will not use his intellect, his moral sense, his imagina- 
tion, and put his heart into the investigation must remain 
in fog and mystery. The question whether God’s ways with 
men are equal is one that is exceedingly difficult to answer. 
All the facts seem to say vv. All our prejudices seem on 
the negative side. But if God’s ways are not equal, are 
they so unequal as they seem to be? I say the more we 
investigate the facts of life the less disposed are we to say 
that all inequalities are of the nature of injustice. Often 
and often the rich man’s son becomes indolent and ineffect- 
ive, a mere lazy loafer on life’s highway through want of 
that stimulus which comes naturally to the son of the poor 
man, who by and by passes him in the race and attains to 
usefulness and influence, while the rich man’s son is con- 
suming his substance, if not in riotous living, yet in useless 
and purposeless and frivolous living. In Springfield, in 
this State, a clergyman wrote to one hundred of the lead- 
ing men of the city asking them if they would privately 
inform him of their early advantages and opportunities. 
Seventy-five letters were returned ; out of the seventy-five 
all but three were the children of poor people. Some had 
not even the common-school education. All had been 
compelled to struggle hard with difficulty, and, by the 
struggle, had won character, power, and position. If we 
are to judge of equality and inequality, we must get into 
the region of character—intellectual character, moral char- 
acter, temperamental character. No intelligent opinion 
can be formed so long as we keep to outsides. We have 
not to dig very deeply below the surface before we come 
to the judgment that the ways of the Lord in providence 
are not as unequal as at first they seem to be. 

It would be interesting to investigate that region more 
thoroughly if we dared trespass upon our usual time. We 
must leave it for another remark béaring upon the answer 
we shall give to the question, ‘Are not my ways equal? 
saith the Lord.” The idea of responsibility comes in here. 
It becomes us even to remember the words, ‘“‘ To whom 
much is given, of him much will be required ;’’ and “ To 
whom they commit much, of him will they ask the more.” 
“That servant which knew his lord’s will, and made not 
ready, shall be beaten with many stripes ; but he that knew 
not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes.” These are words not only full of warning, 
but full of light! There are people in this world who have 
started in the race of life handicapped from the very first. 
They have been badly born, badly nurtured, badly circum- 
stanced. The environment of their life has been anything 
but favorable. Shall God require of these what in justice 
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he must require of many of ourselves? By no means. It 
were injustice, cruelty, indeed! And so we read, “ There are 
many first which shall be last, and many last which shall 
be first.” ‘“ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 
asked the grand old patriarch ; and we all in our spirit feel 
that when that eternal righteousness is revealed, the aspect 
of Providence will not look as it does now. Men are to be 
found who boldly charge the Creator and Ruler of men with 
unrighteousness, and there are times when every one of us 
is inclined that way. Think you that the Eternal One will 
consent to remain forever under such a suspicion? It 
cannot be. Not only must men be brought to believe in 
the mercy of God, but in his righteousness too—that he 
suffers no wrong to continue unrebuked and unredressed 
forever. We see not now the righteousness of God. We 
believe it, but we do not see it. Depend upon it that in 
the future we shall see it, that it will be made manifest, 
that the meaning and the mercies of the inequalities of our 
own lives will be shown; that no unjust man will perma- 
nently escape the consequences of his injustice ; that these 
lives that have not seemed to be worth living will be shown 
to have been in the keeping of Him who does not break 
the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. 

Evolution talks of the survival of the fittest, but the 
fittest to survive in a very bad state of society may not be 
the purest and best. Sometimes the successful men of 
this world are successful because they can adapt them- 
selves to evil conditions, while the less successful have 
stood sternly in resistance to the evil state of things. 
The fittest have survived, not the best. The Gospel is 
needed to complete creation. In the march of the myriads 
over this earth’s checkered history, some are trodden 
under foot, lost out from the ranks, but then it does not 
seem so cruel when we remember Him who has told us 
that he came to seek and to save that which was lost; 
when we recall how this Jesus Christ put himself on the 
side of all in his day who were at a disadvantage—the 
publicans and sinners, the despised little children whose 
polygamous: parents often hated them for being born, the 
very women tempted and wronged by cruel men and then 
flung out of respectable society as refuse on the streets ; 
how he welcomed to God’s mercy the foreigner whom the 
few hated ; how he even struck up a friendship and fellow- 
ship with the thief on the cross; how he chose the male- 
factor’s gibbet that he might redeem it from disgrace and 
make it a sign of a nobility such as the world had seldom, 
if ever,seen. When we recall these facts, we feel sure that 
God himself is very strongly on the side of all who in this 
world have suffered disadvantage and loss through no 
fault of their own. We cannot see now that the ways of 
the Lord are equal, but we feel a kind of certainty that 
the disadvantages, the want of opportunity, the sore trials 
and difficulties, the temptations so terrible which have 
come to multitudes in this world through no fault of their 
own, shall not forever be reckoned against them. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is a gospel for all, but it is espe- 
cially a gospel for the weary and heavy-laden, for the man 
who has been badly born, for the man who has been hand- 
icapped in the race of life, for the man whose chance has 
been of the poorest. Today, as ever, in Boston as in 
Jerusalem, Dives selfishly feasts while Lazarus lies at his 
gate full of sores, poor, sick, and helpless; but that in- 
equality cannot last. If it did, the divine righteousness 
could not be vindicated. There is a future, and it is not 
far off. There Lazarus gets his chance and Dives learns 
the lesson he refused to learn here and now. Let us urge 
upon ourselves more serious thought, those of us who have 
had so many opportunities, so many privileges, so many 
advantages, especially those of us who are the spoilt chil- 
dren in God’s household—let us ask ourselves whether we 
are using what God allows us to have in such a way as to 
make it evident that we are responsible beings, children 
of our Father in heaven, “who makes the sun to shine 
on the evil and ‘on the good, and sends his rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” There must come a time when 


God’s great question shall be answered with the fullness 
of a positive and everlasting Yes, “ Are not m y ways equal, 
are not your ways unequal ?” 
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rail, the traveler may be conscious of a 
sense of disappointment. As the train 
speeds for hours through the pine- 
barrens stretching away on either side 
in an unrelieved monochrome of gray, 
he finds himself asking, Can this be 
the Florida of the books! Nor is the 
feeling wholly dissipated even when 
the pine belt has been left behind, for 
one still fails to find the luxuriant tropical vegetation, the 
brilliant verdure, and the floral display popularly and 
erroneously associated with 
the country. But, if such 
disappointment be felt at all, 
it is for the moment only. 
Very soon the witchery of 
Florida takes hold upon one ; 
and the revelation which fol- 
lows is as the recognition of | fi 
a lovely character behind a LY if |, 


YZ 
face less beautiful in its radi- | ply 
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ance than we had dreamed. 
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No one, though he visit the Yl, 
disappointed in Florida a 
second time. 

The Southern winter has 
allurements which are strong 
and lasting. It may be ac- 
cepted as evidence of them, 
that multitudes were drawn 
hither from distant States in 
days when the coming in- 
volved hardship and fatigue. 
The recent development of 
travel facilities has been so 
rapid, and conveniences have 
been carried to such a high 
degree of perfection, that we 
forget how extremely primi- 
tive were the agencies of a 
few short years ago, and how 
at the best they called for a 
generous fund of philosophy 
on the part of those who 
were compelled to make shift 
with them. In those times 
schedules were made only 
to be broken; uncertainty 
everywhere prevailed; the 
traveler could not tell when 
he might make good his in- 
tended departure, nor specu- 
late concerning when he might reach his destination. 
As for the friends at home, those were days of suspense 
and heartache; for delays were frequent and protracted, 
and loved ones were long in coming. Reminiscences of 
travel at that period—and he need not confess to great 
age who recalls the old days and the old ways—are chiefly 
of slow progress by steamboat up the St. John’s, the craft 
beating | from point to point of the wide-stretching river, 
turning in here and there on either shore as the signal-flag 
was displayed for a landing, warping up to the bank to 
unload freight on some convenient log, or to put ashore a 
passenger, who was suddenly and mysteriously swallowed 
up by the woods; stopping every now and then for fresh 
stacks of “ lightwood,” to feed the insatiable furnace-fires ; 
and so making deliberate and tortuous course up the 
reaches of the dismal stream. If the traveler were bound 
for St. Augustine, and had been so fortunate as to connect 
with the tri-weekly stage at Picolata, he left the steamer 
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A Seminole Indian 


there, took his place in the vehicle, committed himself to 
Providence, and in due time, or more often in time long 
overdue, reached his journey’s end. 

There are some who still can remember the pleasurable 
excitement that stirred St. Augustine when the mellow 
notes of the stage horn were heard at nightfall blowing up 
for the rope ferry across the St. Sebastian River—that 
stream which seemed to shut off the quiet town from all the 
world beyond—and then the coming of the stage, on 
each occasion making anew its triumphal entry beneath 
arching water-oaks, speeding its progress through the 
narrow streets, wherein it must needs tack from side to 
side to escape the overhang- 
ing balconies, and drawing 
up at last with a final 
flourish of trumpet before 
| the hotel. 

Once the jaded passen- 
} f| gers had recovered from the 
HW fatigue of the journey, they 
/ | found abundance of interest 

in the quaint old town; for 
it was quaint, then, in its 
houses and its people and 
its ways, as it is not now. 
And so the “ strangers ”’ lin- 
gered on, as loth to go 
again. Returning home when 
the birds went in the spring, 
they carried North reports 
which induced others to 
come; and so, in spite of 
the privations and hardships 
of the undertaking, there fol- 
lowed the swelling hosts of 
those who sought the blessed 
sunlight of Florida. 

The charm must have been 
potent that led so many men 
and women, with delicate in- 
valids among them, to brave 
the Florida trip. Recogni- 
tion of this charm and faith 
in its abiding nature have 
prompted the present devel- 
opment of transportation 
facilities. Nowhere is travel 
made more of a luxury, nor 
are tourist comforts any- 
where else more perfectly 
assured than here. Florida 
has shared the development 
in this direction common in 
late years to so many health 
and pleasure resorts ; but, more than this, the State 
has been benefited in a peculiar degree by the enterprises 
of men of foresight and sagacity, who have had at com- 
mand unlimited resources, and have expended their means 
without too chary thought of immediate returns. These 
projectors of railroads and builders of hotels have not been 
content, as were their predecessors, to keep lagging pace 
with the demands of the times. They have gone so far 
beyond this that now the perfection and excellence of 
travel and accommodation constitute in themselves agen- 
cies which induce people to visit the peninsula. For the 
first time in the history of the State, all the attractive sec- 
tions, in the interior, in the far south, and on the East 
Coast and the West, are quickly and conveniently accessi- 
ble to tourists. Travel between points in Florida, and 
between Florida and the North and the West, involves 
hours where once it involved days ; indeed, the rival time- 
cards of competing lines from the great centers advertise 
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their gain over one another no longer by hours, but 
by half-hours. In these days of vestibuled specials and 
sure connections, to go from New York or Chicago to 
Jacksonville and beyond means but one day of rapidly 
shifting landscape, a night, and a fraction of the second 
day. 

This brief interval of passage from North to South, the 
suddenness of transition from a winter land to one of sum- 
mer, the rapidity and completeness of the change, increase 
the surprise and delight of one’s coming to Florida. For 
most pronounced of all the factors that afford pleasure to 
the newcomer from Northern latitudes is the entire novelty 
of scene and surroundings and the unwonted ways of win- 
ter living. That the February sky is serenely blue; that 
the sun is warm, the flowers in bloom, the birds singing, 
and the air laden with grateful perfume ; that people are 
not muffled up in wraps, but are lightly clad and joying 
in the freedom of outdoor life—all these afford material 
for keen enjoyment and wonder. Upon the first emerging 
from train or going ashore from steamship there is con- 
sciousness of the peculiar mildness of the atmosphere ; 
and at night the Florida air has a delicious, velvety, pal- 
pable softness, unknown at any season of the year to 
dwellers in the North, and not intelligibly to be described 
for them. 

The novelty which attracts the tourist at the first con- 
fronts him at every turn, and is confined to no one object 
nor class of objects. It is so universal and so unfailing 
that it must be ranked as first among the elements which 
unite to make a Florida.visit delightful in the experience 
and the memory. . It is found, as has been said, in the 
mildness of the air; but it is no less marked in the vege- 
tation, the animal life, the style of dwellings, and the ways 
of the people. Conventional writers of magazine articles 
on Florida are prone to run into rhapsodies and expres- 
sion of poetic conceits, to which the commonplace men 
and women who make up the army of Florida tourists, just 
as commonplace folk constitute the world, are strangers. 
The practical and prosaic visitor is less inclined to picture 
Cupid lurking in a leafy bower than he is to discover 
therein the Florida “chameleon” and to watch its antics, 
or to make test of the fruit—which the sweet and which 
the sour orange. He leaves the poetry to the poets, while 
he studies the wonderful contrivance of the cracker’s out- 
fit—a “yearling ” steer harnessed up in a cart, and saddled 
as well, with the driver mounted astride. Or we shall find 
him before a negro cabin taking census of the multitudi- 
_ pickaninnies and the dogs, and marveling how they 

ive. 

The outdoor resources of winter and spring are so 
numerous and so varied that an outing may mean any one 
of a score of different things to as many different persons. 
To one a Florida winter is synonymous with fishing ; to an- 
other it means cruising on the Gulf or the lagoons of the East 
Coast ; to a third it is the round of life in hotel or boarding- 
house, fashionable and expensive or unconventional and 
inexpensive, as taste or purse may dictate. There are so 
many things to do and so-many to be seen that they must 
be exacting individuals indeed who cannot find acceptable 
occupation for their leisure. Broad beaches offer rich 
reward to shell-gatherers ; and shores laved by the Gulf 
Stream invite to surf-bathing in February. There are 
gardens filled with roses, and others into which have been 
gathered beautiful, rare, and curious plants from every 
tropical quarter of the globe; here is the date-palm, 
taken by the Moors to Spain, and by the Spaniards brought 
to Florida centuries ago, with other palms growing from 
seeds brought from Egypt and Japan, and cocoanut-trees 
sprung from a cargo of nuts washed ashore from a wreck. 
There are drives through woods whose palmetto and glossy 
bay and magnolia are of perpetual green, and whose live- 
oaks give revelation of how majestic and imposing a tree 
may be. Bird life is a feature not so conspicuous and 
beautiful as in the years before the plumage-hunters took 
up the task of supplying feathers for woman’s wear; but 
the mocking-bird is everywhere, and has a song under 
whose spell the heart pulses with a quicker beat. There 
are ruins of Spanish forts, which in fancy may be garrisoned 
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anew; ancient causeways and sugar-mills, silent these 
hundred years; ruins of old-time Spanish missions among 
the Indians ; and older still, how ancient no one may tell, 
are Indian mounds, commanding wide outlook over land 
and sea, and to the antiquarian yielding store of pottery 
and prehistoric implements of war and peace. If one go 
far enough South, he may fall in with the Florida Indians 
of to-day, a harmless tribe of hunters, descended from 
that race of Seminoles whose stubborn defense of their 
Florida homes cost the United States so many millions 
and so many troops. Of all the picturesque features of 
southern Florida to-day, the Seminole Indian is the most 
unique and interesting. 

It would be difficult, if not altogether futile, to seek to 
analyze all the attractions held out for tourists; in truth, 
one hardly cares to undertake in Florida an effort so 
arduous as the analysis of anything, unless it be a flower. 
In this very indolence, perhaps—and we must confess 
that it is characteristically Floridian—may be found the 
quality which is essential to a full and complete enjoyment 
of winter vacations beneath these skies. Stories are cur- 
rent, hazily defined and not by any means well authenti- 
cated, of busy men who travel over Florida roads in 
special cars, with private secretary at elbow, at each 
telegraph station having communication with distant 
offices, and reputed to be conducting vast financial trans- 
actions. The Florida winter tourist listens to such tales, 
if not with incredulity, at least without sympathy. Hc has 
come to this sunny outdoor land to be free from business 
concern ; to be idle and indolent, if you care to put it so: 
and that any one should seek to combine work with Flor- 
ida travel is to him incongruous. 

It is told of one who was counted among the ablest and 
most vigorous statesmen of modern times that on one 
occasion in early life, when he was reproached for indo- 
lence, he retorted, “‘I am storing energy.” Florida winter 
life is for the storing of energy. Thousands of men and 
of women have learned this already; thousands more are 
destined to find out what it means. Year by year we are 
advancing to a more adequate recognition of the value of 
a play-spell. We are coming more fully to accept the 
teaching contained every week in The Outlook’s Recrea- 
tion Department, of the gospel of rest and recuperation. 
The old notion was that one must work until broken down, 
or beyond capacity for the enjoyment of vacation days. 
This is giving way to a more intelligent understanding of 
the usefulness of indolence as a medium for the storing of 
energy. In proclaiming the new doctrine and promoting 
its practical application, Florida is doing her full share. 
Statistics show the value of the orange industry, of the 
truck-farm industry, and of the phosphate mines, but the 
value of the Florida winter to the visitors who every sea- 
son benefit by it is beyond computation. Time was when 
travel to the State was characterized by the large propor- 
tion of invalids among the winter throngs. The actual 
number may be as large nowas then; but the relative pro- 
portion is not nearly so great. The hosts of tourists visit 
Florida, not to recover lost health, but to conserve that 
now enjoyed. 

A curious circumstance to be noted here is that we 
appear to have such a blind regard for work and business 
employment, even when they are not necessary, that some 
of us have not yet learned to take our Southern winter trips 
frankly. Scores of persons who come to Florida simply 
because, having once been under the spell of its winter 
brightness, they cannot resist the impulse to come again, 
any more than the birds can withstand the instinct of migra- 
tion, yet think it necessary to aver that they are traveling 
for their health. It is a harmless fiction, and they are 
welcome to it, and to a clear conscience along with it. 
But why should we not openly avow that the sunlight of 
Florida, her perpetual green and her soft airs, her inland 
seas and palmetto-fringed lakes, her balmy woods and sil- 
ver seashores, and all her thousand and one delights which 
make glad the eyes that behold them, have been given for 
our enjoyment, and that it is wise and fitting that those of 
us who have the opportunity and the means to do so should 
make the most of them ? 
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At Lake Worth, Florida 
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The Pines 


The pine-trees sing dim lullabies, 
And sweet watch keep 





Over the new-born snow, 
That lies asleep. 
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In New England 


Still heap the drifting snows, 
As in the good old times ; 
Still blow the winter winds 
In good old-fashioned rhymes. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Photographs by Mary C. Banfield 
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Winter Twilight 


The twilight follows hard the day, 
It slips along the village street 
And leaves a silent, darkened way, 

Where figures dim and fancies 


meet, 
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Solitude 


There ts a solitude in winter woods 
Vo stranger knows ; 
A peace for unaccustomed heart 
too deep, 
Ln forest snows. 
With reverence on the threshold 
wait 
Till Nature thee initiate. 
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Crossing the Sant’ Ynez Ford 


A California Itinerary 
By a Non-Californian 


: Saeiat) [SLIFORN! A to the ordinary winter tour- 
a ¥ ist suggests climate, flowers, and fruit— 
a place to rest and vegetate in, not 

f a region for activity and excursions, 
afoot, in the saddle, or on wheels. As 
a matter of fact, there are in California 
resources of activity as well as those of 
rest. The traveler who wants fresh air 
and sunshine, and longs to sit in a 
reclining-chair with a.book in his hands, 
flowers about him, and fruit within reach, can spend his vaca- 
tion on the Pacific coast most delightfully in this fashion. 
The Eastern visitor, however, who needs to spend his vaca- 
tion in physical exercise amidst picturesque surroundings, 
may find in California some of the best opportunities that 
this country affords for that sort of life. I am speaking, of 
course, of the winter season in California. The ever- 





famous and ever-beautiful Yosemite Valley is accessible 
only in summer, and, unless the vandal spirit of money- 
makers succeeds in destroying the poetic charm of that 
wonderful spot by thrusting into it an electric trolley rail- 
road, as is actually proposed, visitors to the Yosemite will 
generally find that they can get a very satisfactory amount 
of exercise in reaching its beauties. In the winter-time, 
however, the traveler from the East—and Omaha is “ East ”’ 
to the Californian—will naturally visit four or five chief 
points along the coast—namely, San Diego, with its Cor- 
onado Beach and fertile El Cajon Valley; Los Angeles, 
with the outlying resorts like Riverside and Pasadena in 
San Gabriel Valley ; Santa Barbara, with the neighboring 
mountains, and with the wide-spreading Sant’ Ynez Valley, 
and the Ojai, which is a real gem hidden in the mountains ; 
and Monterey, famous not only for its beauty of situation, 
but as being the site of the Hotel Del Monte, which is 








The Midway Point 
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placed in a park of grass, flowers, and -live-oaks, worth 
going a good many miles to see. 

. The purpose of this brief. article is to point out the 
charms of three drives which may.be taken in southern 
California, all of very great beauty, although very different 
in character. The first is what is known as the “ Seven- 
teen-:Mile Drive,” at Monterey. It is almost entirely level, 
and, with a light carriage and a good pair of horses, may 
be taken in a spanking trot all the way. It is impossible 
to adequately describe in a: newspaper article the natural 
beauty of this drive. Now the sea, the ever-blue Pacific, 
dashing on the lichen-covered rocks of various hues; now 
a great patch of brilliant wild flowers on the pasture-lands, 
now a glimpse of.a curious archaic Chinese fishing village, 
now a group of noble old yew-trees, now a quiet stretch of 
road through the woods—all these form a succession of 
engaging scenes of which the accompanying illustration of 
“Midway Point” gives but a faint suggestion. ‘‘ Mid- 
way Point,” as the name implies, is a point in this “ Seven- 
teen-Mile Drive” the view of and from which is justly 
considered to be worth photographing on the’ recollection, 
if not on the camera-plate, of every tourist. 

The second drive is much longer, much wilder, in 
many respects much more beautiful, and at the same 
time almost. entirely unknown to the average visitor from 
the East. It is the drive by four or six horse stage-coach 
from Santa Barbara over the Sant’ Ynez Mountains and 
through the Sant’ Ynez Valley to Los Olivos, from which 
little settlement the railroad conveys the traveler north to 
San Francisco. It is a long day’s journey, and, although 
somewhat rough, it may be taken without hesitation, even 
by ladies who ordinarily require considerable attention to 
comfort in travel. The accompanying illustration pictures 
the stage-coach fording the Sant’ Ynez River in the valley, 
after the great mountain climb—up one side and down 
the other—has been accomplished. It is, unfortunately, 
likely that the days of this remarkable drive, which not 
only is beautiful in its scenery, but possesses a lively inter- 
est on account of the touch which it gives of the old-time 
travel of pioneer days, are numbered; for the railway 
which now stops at Los Olivos, and to connect with which 
this drive is taken, is working its way by tunnel and cut 
directly along the coast to Santa Barbara. 

The third drive in southern California, to be mentioned 
with the two already pointed out, is the drive from San 
José to the Lick Observatory on the top of Mount Hamil- 
ton. A wonderful mountain road was engineered and 
built by means of the same generous bequest ‘which pro- 
vided California with its famous Observatory. It is twenty- 
eight miles from the city of San José to the top of Mount 
Hamilton, but the road is so fine that the drive to the 
Observatory and back may be easily and comfortably taken 
in one day, with an ample allowance of time for a brief 
examination of the astronomical apparatus and buildings on 
the top of the mountain. 

I do not know any better way in which an Easterner can 
get a brief survey, if his time is limited, of California 
scenery, climate, people, and manners, than by adopting 
this itinerary: Make San Diego, which may be reached by 
the Southern Pacific, or the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé Railways, the starting-point. From San Diego go to 
Los Angeles, see Riverside and Pasadena, and drive through 
the San Gabriel Valley to the San Madre Villa on the 
mountain-side, visiting the well-known Baldwin ranch on 
the way. From Los Angeles proceed by rail to Santa 
Barbara. If possible, drive forty miles into the Ojai 
Valley and back to Santa Barbara. Here begins the chain 
of three drives above described. At Santa Barbara start 
northward by stage-coach over the Sant’ Ynez route to Los 
Olivos. At Los Olivos take the train for Monterey. After 
staying at least long enough to accomplish the ‘ Seventeen- 
Mile Drive,” push on by railway to San José, the starting- 
point for the Lick Observatory drive. If there is time, a 
drive from San José to the Santa Cruz, through the Santa 
Cruz Mountains and the big trees, and another excursion 
by carriage to Palo Alto and the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, are worth the tourist’s while. But if time does not 
permit, the latter two excursions may be omitted, and the 
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traveler can push .on to San Francisco and start on his 
homeward way. If the tourist has but two weeks to spend 
on California territory, he can easily follow this pro- 
gramme. It is hardly necessary to say that for men all 
the excursions briefly noted in this article may be taken on 
foot; and the writer, who has walked from San José to 
Santa Barbara over the route described, can testify that 
no more delightful pedestrian tour, if the walker is willing 
to put up with more or less roughness and simplicity of 
life, can be found. As yet, however, pedestrianism has 
its future all before it in California. The pedestrian who 
should walk in knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket would 
be taken for a fool, and all others for tramps.. The writer is 
glad to say that he was not infrequently classed in the last 
genus during his long walk from the Santa Cruz to the Sant’ 
Ynez Mountains. The few who don’t ride, drive. And, 
after all,a Mexican saddle and a Californian loping pony 
tempt even the most confirmed lover of White Mountain 
byways and Swiss Alpine roads from his feet. 


*% 
The Life of Christ 


XXXI.—Approaching Jerusalem’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


As Jesus approaches Jerusalem on his last journey thither, 
he falls in with the crowds who are thronging to the Holy 
City for the Passover celebration. The Galileans, in order 
to avoid passing through heretical and inhospitable Sama- 
ria, often crossed the River Jordan a little below the Sea 
of Galilee, passed down the western bank, and, recrossing 
the Jordan not far from Jericho, approached Jerusalem 
from the west. Into this pilgrim throng Christ and his 
disciples, coming to Jerusalem from Perea, naturally 
entered. The murmurs of the multitude, sometimes grow- 
ing into shouts and hosannas, were not sufficient to deafen 
the ears of Christ to the cry of need. Despite the protests 
of the throng, who thought it an impertinence that the King 
coming to his coronation should be disturbed by a blind 
beggar, he stopped, called Bartimeus to him, and gave him 
his sight. By one of those common inconsistencies in 
such a crowd, the very people who had first rebuked the 
beggar and told him to still his cry, when Christ halted and 
called for Bartimeus, turned to him jubilant, saying, ‘‘ Cheer 
up, rise, he calls thee.” One who believes that Jesus 
Christ is, in little things as in great, the manifestation of 
God, will see in this incident an illustration of the truth 
that the hosannas of praise are never so loud as to prevent 
the Father from hearing the cry of his suffering children 
for pity. 

The fame of the coming King has gone on before him, and 
curiosity as well as enthusiasm attracts multitudes to the 
highway along which he is passing. Among those thus. 
attracted is a tax-gatherer who has made his wealth by 
fraud and extortion, and who is hated in the community, 
as all tax-gatherers were in that age, most of them not 
without good reason. He is short of stature, and he 
desires to avoid, perhaps, the jeers and jostling of an inimi- 
cal crowd, so he climbs a fig-tree, whose low, wide-spread- 
ing, horizontal branches make it easy to find a seat there. 
The astonishment of the crowd is not less than his own 
when Christ stops, looks up into the tree, bids him come 
down, and invites himself to be the tax-gatherer’s guest. 
His choice is justified by the result; the moral sentiment 
of Zaccheus is crystallized into a resolve by the presence of 
the Master ; he struggles to his feet and declares his peni- 
tence and his purpose of reform: ‘‘ Behold, Lord, the half 
of my goods I will give to the poor, and whatsoever I have 
taken from any man by false accusation I will restore him 
fourfold.” This is a kind of repentance which the dullest 
can comprehend and the least evangelical applaud. 

As we shall see later, the disciples and the people were 
alike possessed of the idea that Christ was going up to 
Jerusalem to deliver Israel from the Roman yoke and to 

1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 33. Mark x., 46-52; Luke xix., 1-28; John 
Mo xii., 11. International Sunday-School ee No. 11. First Quarter 


17). Luke xix., 1-10. The International Lesson for January 27 was. 
treated in The Outlook for November 3 last. 
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become the King of his people; and so thoroughly pos- 
sessed of this idea were they that nothing which Christ 
could say sufficed to dispossess them of it. The parable 
of the ten pounds is in construction analogous to the 
parable in Matthew of the ten talents, but its scope and 
purpose are different. The primary object of the parable 
in Matthew, addressed solely to Christ’s disciples, is to 
teach the necessity of fidelity and the truth that property 
is a trust, not a personal possession. The primary object 
of the parable in Luke, which is addressed to all the people, 
is to teach that the kingdom of God will not immediately 
appear ; incidentally, how God’s servants are to prepare for 
his appearing, and what is to be the nature of his reckon- 
ing with them. 

Reaching Bethany, Christ stops there, that he may spend 
the Sabbath quietly with his friends Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus. The sisters serve a supper to Christ at which 
he, and presumably the twelve disciples, and perhaps other 
guests, sit down. The love and joy in this household to 
which Christ has so recently restored the brother, who is 
also the head of the household—Simon, the father, being 
either dead or an exile because of his leprosy2—makes the 
occasion a very sacred one. The ointment of pure spike- 
nard, which we may suppose had been procured for 
anointing the body of Lazarus, is too sacred, in the sister’s 
thought, for common use, but not too sacred for the an- 
ointing of her Master and her Lord; so what she had 
purchased to express her affection for her brother, she now 
bestows as a token of affection to him who had given her 
brother life again. To the sordid heart of Judas Iscariot 
expenditure merely for the expression of affection seems a 
waste. Christ sharply rebukes him for his protest. ‘Let 
her alone,” he says; “why trouble ye the woman? she 
hath wrought a good work upon me ;” and he declares that 
the anointing is prophetic and preparatory for his own 
death and burial. 

And still neither Mary nor Martha nor Lazarus, nor the 
Twelve, not even John with all his insight, can understand 
that in one short week the prophecy of this anointing will 
find its fulfillment at the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 


Ae 
Books and Authors 


Harvard College by an Oxonian 3 


The books of Dr. George Birkbeck Hill are full of facts 
curiously gathered and gracefully told, of comment at once 
appreciative and practical; but it is neither in the facts 
presented nor in the individual comments that the distinct- 
ive value of his work chiefly lies ; it lies in the temper, 
the spirit, the quality of the man himself, in that happy 
congruity of conservative and radical traits which leads 
him instinctively to associate the present with thé past, 
the past with the present, to the enhancement of both. In 
his “ Harvard College by an Oxonian,” the New England 
Cambridge assumes a venerable aspect— quaint, familiar, 
vital, but, most of all, venerable. It is given that distinc- 
tion, significance, and dignity which can come only from 
a sense of age and perpetuity. 

Dr. Hill is domiciled in two successive centuries. The 
eighteenth century is his by adoption. The simplest 
occasions of to-day recall to him quaint details of its life 
and characters. Thus, Hollis Hall, he tells us, commem- 
orates a family of benefactors, one of them, ‘“‘ Thomas 
Hollis, ‘the strenuous whig’ described by Boswell, ‘ who 
used to send over Europe presents of democratical books, 
with their boards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty.’ 
Many of these volumes came to Harvard ‘splendidly bound, 
and the covers stamped with a characteristic emblem or 
device.’ . . . The learned Mrs. Carter said, ‘ He was a bad 

1The chronology is uncertain. I follow here the order adopted by the Bible 
Study Union Lessons. See my Commentary on Matthew, xxvi., 6, for a discus- 
les Mg ce aM sy — a a of the reasons for 
g to different from that reported in Luke vii., 36-50, 
see fo Pages gp vag et pe agg xii., 1-11, preliminary note. 
1.6; > 3. 
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l By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.25. 
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man. He used to talk uncharitably.’ To which Johnson 
replied: ‘Poh! poh! madam; who is the worse for being 
talked of uncharitably ? . . . When Mrs. Carter went on 
to say, ‘I doubt he was an Atheist,’ Johnson rejoined, 
‘I don’t know that. He might perhaps have become one 
if he had had time to ripen (smiling). He might have 
exuberated into an Atheist.’ Horace Walpole described 
him as a ‘most excellent man, a most immaculate whig, 
but as simple a poor soul as ever existed, except his editor.’ 
Dr. Franklin wrote much more highly of him. Speaking 
of what he had done, he writes: ‘It is prodigious the 
quantity of good that may be done by one man #/ he will 
make a business of it.” 

What Dr. Hill tells us is in the form of gossip, yet it is 
as accurate as a fine scholarship can make it. He is one 
of those few authors whose foot-notes grow naturally from 
the body of the text and are not imposed upon it. As he 
chats he turns easily enough to the authorities upon his 
shelves. To this ease of the gossip and this conscientious- 
ness of the scholar he unites the judgment of the man of 
affairs. Though the historic details he gets at are minute, 
they have their significance. He is quite as practical a 
citizen of the eighteenth century as of the nineteenth. In 
both he is interested, not in society as an organism, but in 
each—even the humblest—of its individual members. It 
is this interest which leads him to quote often from Pro- 
fessor Peabody's “ Harvard Reminiscences,” from which 
we may borrow an extract in turn: 

“In my time,” says Professor Peabody of Harvard life 
sixty-odd years ago, “a student’s room was remarkable 
chiefly for what it did not have. . . . The feather bed was 
regarded as a valuable chattel, but ten dollars would have 
been a fair auction price for all the other contents of an 
average room. . . . A second-hand dealer had a few thread- 
bare carpets which he leased at an extravagant price 
to certain Southern members of the Senior Class. The 
rooms were heated by open wood fires. Almost every 
room had among its “vansmittenda a cannon-ball, which on 
very cold days was heated to a red heat and placed on a 
skillet.” 

Dr. Hill’s candor and humor make the past vital and 
present to us; but he does more than this—he gives the 
present that dignity which comes from kinship with the 
past. Those faithful drudges who help make their way 
through college by doing the chores of several households 
are the occasion of a meditation on the word “ chore,” in 
which we meet with Shakespeare and his learned commen- 
tator, Dr. Johnson. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, passing on 
toward Memorial Hall, while the students, massed about 
the steps of University, cheer him as he passes, we 
seem to see for the moment as posterity will see him when 
it has reverently chanted his vegucescat and thoughtfully 
formulated his 7z/ nisi bonum. And President Eliot seems, 
not the successor of Quincy and Kirkland and Everett, but 
already their compeer and associate. 

With numberless associations Dr. Hill links Oxford of 
many memories to its younger fellow, Harvard. His book 
is one long and generously just comparison between the 
two. He fancies in Henry Vane—Milton’s “ Vane, young 
in years, but in sage counsels old,” a bond between famous 
old Magdalen and the young college, which, in common 
with all New England, felt the influence of Vane’s force- 
fulness. No sensible American will find Dr. Hill’s com- 
parisons odious. They are all as full of hearty appre- 
ciation as when he tells us that ‘“‘an Oxford man lets the 
world know that he is an Oxford man. ... He walks 
along High Street as if it belonged, not to the corpora- 
tion, but to himself. His apparel too oft proclaims the 
man, ‘There is nothing of this here. The Harvard under- 
graduate ... has not learnt to swagger. . . . Like the 
art of beating the French at Waterloo, it is best learnt on 
the playing-fields of Eton. His dress, too, is much less 
costly and showy. .. .” 

The Harvard undergraduate, then, appears pleasantly in 
these pages. Dr. Hill believes that the art of study was 


made for man, not man for study; he includes in his 
sympathy the drudge among books, the superficial patron- 
izer of light literature, and the genuine free lance; even 
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the American athlete does not ruffle his equable temper. 
Here they all stand against a background of charm and 
distinction. The generations seem laboring for them, the 
present is with them. As for the future, Dr. Hill has 
brought out so clearly and appreciatively Harvard’s grad- 
ual and sturdy growth in the past, its present strength and 
fiber, and the shoots and signs of fresh life it is putting 
forth to-day, that he gives us a sense not so much of age 
as of perpetuity, not so much of a venerable past as of a 
venerable immortality. 


There is in every generation a group of men who, without exactly 
originating ideas, have a kind of clairvoyant power of receiving 
ideas which are in the air, but which have still to be applied to the 
different aspects of thought and life. It is one of the most myste- 
rious and one of the most significant facts in the life of men that 
great ideas do not originate in individual minds, but are uniformly 
ditfused. and appear at the same moment in different fields of 
thought and from different men. Thus the great idea of develop- 
ment, around which all modern knowledge is being rapidly reorgan- 
ized, appeared in philosophy, in science, in theology, and in inter- 
pretation of art. almost at the same moment. One of these men 
of distinctly clairvoyant mind is Mr. Theodore F. Seward, whose 
activity as a Christian layman in forwarding the idea of Christian 
unity has often been commented upon in these columns. Mr. 
Seward has written a book which gathers up and expresses in a 
popular form a great many of the religious ideas which are now 
in the air. He calls his book Zhe School of Life, and its gen- 
eral trend is well indicated by its sub-titles, “ Divine Providence 
in the Light of Modern Science; the Law of Development 
Applied to Christian Thinking and Christian Living.” (James 
Pott & Co., New York.) The two fundamental ideas which 
underlie Mr. Seward’s presentation are the law of development 
and the divine immanence, and the focal point of his book is 
the illustration of the law of providence in life, as illuminated 
and confirmed by these two great thoughts. Mr. Seward is right 
in his assumption that the general law of development and the 
conception of God, not as outside, but as. within, his universe 
are the two formative ideas which are now at work, not only in 
theology, but in other departments of thought. They are new 
only in the sense that they have been more critically examined, 
more clearly stated, and more widely applied of late than ever 
before, because they have been elucidated and confirmed by an 
extensive investigation of physical and historical phenomena. 
We are not concerned, however, at this moment to point out the 
prophetic glimpses of the great thought of development which 
reappear from time to time in the history of philosophy and of 
science, nor to point out the fact that the Greek conception of 
the immanence of God was overshadowed and pushed into the 
background for a time by the Latin ecclesiastical conception of 
a God outside his world, which for so many centuries has prac- 
tically held possession of Christian thinking. This line of inves- 
tigation is aside from Mr. Seward’s book, which is an untechni- 
cal and common-sense application of these great ideas to the 
practical questions and problems of the Christian life. The 
title of the book, “ The School of Life,” suggests Mr. Seward’s 
method of treatment. He describes the building of the school- 
house by the method of development, and he explains the reason 
for the building of the school-house as the place “to learn the 
lessons of love, obedience, and self-denial, which are essential 
to our eternal happiness.” He insists upon a practical applica- 
tion of the thought that God is in all things and governs all 
events. He believes in the providential relation of individuals 
to history, and in a divine plan for every life. He insists every- 
where on the vital as opposed to the mechanical conception of 
religious life, on the law of growth as contrasted with spasmodic 
and completed processes. He interprets uncertainty, suffering, 
catastrophe, and death as our teachers. He has much to say 
about prayer. He explains the law of growth, and he attempts 
to throw light on such dark questions as the cruelty of nature’s 
laws, the suffering of children, the poverty of the masses, and 
public calamities. There is a good deal in the book from which 
many of Mr. Seward’s readers will dissent, but with the general 
trend of the book, with its simplicity, its aspiration, and its trust, 
no reader, either liberal or narrow, will for a moment quarrel. 
It is suggestive rather than conclusive, and for that very reason 
it is the more valuable. It is a book to stimulate, to comfort, to 
strengthen, and to inspire. 


The History of Modern Philosophy from Nicholas of Cusa 
to the Present Time, by Richard Falckenberg, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Erlangen, has been translated, 
with the author’s sanction, by A. C. Armstrong, Jr., Professor of 
Philosophy in Wesleyan University, and published by Henry 
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Holt & Co., New York. We know of no history of modern 
philosophy which can be more thoroughly recommended than 
this. True, there will be from some critics objections to so 
much expansiveness in regard to German idealism, especially 
in regard to Hegel. But it may be said that, this aside, few 
philosophy-histories show mote clearly the end from the begin- 
ning. Professor Falckenberg does not inveigle us by means of 
fascinating but specious phrase into labyrinthine depths only 
to leave us there. He gives us, as it were, a chart of our journey 
before setting out on our excursions, and it is a great comfort 
to see the safe haven in the distance, even though there may be 
a stormy bit of water lying between us and it. However, to the 
sincere student there are no words in this book which he would 
willingly omit. Its exactness is no less patent than its breadth, 
and out of the multiplicity and variety of systems it gives us a 
complete and a concise picture, both of the human soul and ot 
the universe. It is forever true that the history of philosophy 
is the history of humanity. When will the world understand 
that the views of the giants in the Greek age, as in the modern, 
are not so much theories as modes of thinking charged with 
deepest feeling? Philosophy, to many, is like that other falsely 
named department of study—* a dismal science.” Yet, as truly 
as the books of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill and other 
politico-economists are not mere doctrines, but are, or have been, 
vital forces, so true is it that no one who would study the highest 
realm of thought can afford otherwise to qualify either the 
zsthetic views of the Greeks or the intellectual and scientific 
views of modern times. It has been said, again, by superficial 
students that the history of philosophy is, alter all, of little worth, 
because no sooner does one view of the world obtain recogni- 
tion than it yields its pre-eminence to another. Our author well 
replies to such a statement that the drama of Sophocles is not 
confuted by Shakespeare, nor spring by autumn, nor youth by age. 
It is of highest interest and value that we have in Professor 
Falckenberg’s history an objective presentation of the forces 
which have controlled the history of modern philosophy, whether 
we believe or not that Lotze has said the last word in philos- 
ophy’s development. ‘The work will stand between the histories 
of Schwegler and of Windelband. It is more thorough than the 
first; it is less detailed than the second. As to Ueberweg’s 
History, while in most respects that work is eminently satisfac- 
tory, this of Professor Falckenberg’s has a more attractive style 
and is much more clearly divided. It remains only to say that 
the translation is an admirable one. Mr. Armstrong has re- 
written the section on recent British and American Philosophy, 
rearranging and enlarging that part. The whole book comes 
before the American reader as if from the pen of a writer of 
English, so faithful and yet so fluent is the translation. The 
work is well indexed and well printed, but it would have been 
more acceptable had it been divided by the publisher into two 
volumes. 


The second series of Mr. Hadow’s Studies in Modern Music 
(Macmillan & Co., New York) includes three essays on Chopin, 
Dvorak, and Brahms. We do not know whether to be more 
attracted by the description of the character or that of the 
genius of these composers. Mr. Hadow’s remarks regarding 
Chopin’s life are interesting both to the psychologist and to the 
musician. No passage is more remarkable than the one in 
which our author admits that “the want of manliness, moral 
and intellectual, marks the one great limitation of Chopin’s 
province. It is, of course, wholly unreasonable to make it a 
subject of complaint ; we might as well complain of Keats for 
not being Milton, or depreciate Carpaccio because the genius of 
Titian has the wider expanse. . . . If we accept from Chopin what 
he has to give, we shall be in no mind to bear malice for what 
he is forced to withhold. His passion is so keen and vital, his 
melody so winning. his love of beauty so single-hearted, that to 
demand the sterner qualities is almost an act of ingratitude.” 
We have a peculiar interest for everything which critics say of 
Dvorak since the composer has made his home among us, and 
we are glad to read that Mr. Hadow thinks his latest symphony, 
‘From the New World,” his best. Our author deems Brahms 
the inheritor of Beethoven’s method; indeed, Mr. Hadow honors 
Brahms as a monarch, and says that the succeeding generation 
will reverence the great Viennese as a hero. The work of 
Brahms is still too near us to receive proper appreciation. 
There are few, nevertheless, who, like Mr. Hadow, would con- 
cede to him, along with Bach and Beethoven, “the supreme 
mastery of utterance.” 


To follow talent as it finds its level is always an interesting 
occupation. Rarely is it more instructive and picturesque than 
in tracing the career of Josiah Wedgwood. In the recent pub- 
lication of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Mr. Samuel Smiles has 
given us a fresh portrait of the potter’s life, and a sketch as well 
of contemporary artists. In this book, /ostah Wedgwood, we 
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read again, and gladly, of the progress from humble childhood 
of the man who, despite physical weakness and poverty, rose by 
indomitable pluck to the foremost rank of his profession. His 
achievements in that profession have been of equal value to both 
lower and higher classes of society. In adding beauty to utility 
he immeasurably raised the standard of public taste, and his 
skill and originality met with deserved recognition. Wedgwood’s 
interests extended beyond ‘his own pottery-factories, and in all 
works of public improvement as well as in private well-doing his 
ready aid was a foregone conclusion; but it is in his own work 
that we like best to think of him. As is well known, he person- 
ally supervised all his processes. If he found a vase ill-made, 
he at once smashed it with his stick. His apprentices and dis- 
ciples, however, knew a discipline as kind as it was severe. His 
home life was wonderfully fortunate. His wife studied with and 
for him, and his son became eminent as a scientific investigator. 
We read the history of a happy and successful life, something 
far more than Wedgwood dreamed as a boy. Those earliest 
days were his darkest. The only regular schooling he ever had 
was between his eighth and tenth years. Mr. Smiles has written 
with far less charm than the subject suggests. 


Bishop Hall, of Vermont, is publishing profusely since his 
consecration. He is a thoughtful and spiritually-minded man, 
who is traditional in his antecedents but inclines to rational 
theory after the manner of the Gore school. He was read out 
of the extreme High Church party before his election to the 
episcopate, because of his friendship with the late Phillips Brooks. 
Now the “advanced” are desirous of claiming him as their 
own, and it does not yet appear from his recent utterances 
whether he is going to forget how the ritualists once endeavored 
to beat him down. His new book, Zhe Virgin Mother (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York), will be scanned to discover the 
Rt. Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall’s present attitude. It will reveal 
nothing. The meditations that make up the book are old. They 
are capped by an appendix on the “Virgin Birth” which has 
bearing upon some recent events in the Episcopal Church. It 
cannot be said that the author throws any new light upon the sub- 
ject. Of course the phenomenon of parthenogenesis in nature 
must allow for the possibility of the truth of the dogma. There 
are also philosophical as well as dogmatic reasons. Authority 
does not come in here, for the simple reason that those who 
accept authority are not those who doubt and deny the virgin 
birth of Jesus. Bishop Hall’s book is mainly given to a devo- 
tional consideration of the subject. It is in the form of medita- 
tions after the Ignatian method, and the subjects of the several 
chapters follow the sequence of the Gospel narrative. 


Threescore and Ten Years, by Mr. W. J. Linton, the en- 
graver (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), is an interesting 
volume of reminiscence. ‘ The object of these recollections,” 
writes the author, “is not to speak of myself, but to tell what 
little I can of the more remarkable personages whom I have 
known, and of events in which I have been concerned.” Mr. 
Linton’s versatile talent, and his activity in art, literature, and 
politics, combine to make his book one of rare variety. Of his 
illustrious friends abroad may be mentioned Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, 
George Sand, Ruskin, Walter Savage Landor, Tennyson, Dante 
Rossetti, and Mazzini. He shared the enthusiasm of the last 
named for Italy’s freedom. On other great men both here and 
abroad he comments tritely, and sometimes offers a bit of 
biography in low relief. In addition to eulogies on Bryant, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes, he gives 
great praise to his friend, Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, whom 
he thinks “the highest poetic genius now living in America.” 
The book could not have a better preface than is found in the 
fine portrait of its author. 


A History of Painting, by Professor John C. van Dyke 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York), is one of a series of 
“College Histories of Art,” of which the author of this its initial 
volume is also the editor. Other volumes of the series already 
announced as shortly to be published are “ A History of Sculp- 
ture” by Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton, and “ A His- 
tory of Architecture” by Mr. Alfred D. F. Hamlin. The volume 
before us is an acceptable if not an inspiring one. The reason 
why it is not inspiring is probably because it is too much con- 
densed. ‘The author has undoubtedly set himself the hard task 
of endeavoring to describe the history of paintiug with thorough- 
ness, and yet with so few words that the imagination finds noth- 
ing toplay upon. The task must have been still harder because 
Professor van Dyke has adopted, not the chronological order, 
in which all schools move down the cycle of time like a rank of 
soldiers, but instead the division into schools, treating each 
chronologically of course. The great value of the book, how- 
ever, is in its wonderful proportion. The relative importance of 
one artist compared with another, and of one school with another, 
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has perhaps never been so carefully and accurately set forth. It 
is thus a welcome summary, and will prove a useful text-book. 


The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins has issued in the organ edition 
of the Church Hymnal what is certainly the finest. edition of 
a hymnal we have ever seen, and what is probably the finest 
edition ever published. No man in America has done more 
effectual service in raising the standard of church music than 
Mr. Hutchins, and it is fitting that he should be the one to raise 
the standard of mechanical execution. This is really an édition 
de luxe ; albeit the volume is too large for any but organ use. 
(The Parish Choir, Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Ford Hueffer, the grandson of Ford Madox Brown, 
is preparing a biography of that eminent artist. 


—The new “ Windsor Magazine” is such a success that the 


first edition of one hundred thousand copies was sold out imme- 
diately. 

—lIt is now understood that both Mr. Lecky and Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner refused the Regius Professorship of History at Oxford 
before Mr. York Powell was appointed. 

—Mr. Gladstone is about publishing a concordance of the 
Prayer-Book version of the Psalms, together with a subdivision 
of the Psalms under their various headings. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle Book” has been distin- 
guished by those having in charge the education of the blind. 
An edition will soon appear in raised letters. 

—The last verses sent by Robert Louis Stevenson to England 
have appeared in the current number of “ The New Review,” 
the first number under the conduct of Stevenson’s friend, Mr. 
W. E. Henley. 

—Mr. William Michael Rossetti is preparing a Memoir to 
preface the collection of Dante Rossetti’s Letters. The letters. 
begin in 1842, when Dante was fourteen years of age; and they 
go on till 1882, the year of his death. 

—There is nothing like a great name to conjure with. “ Who 
is this Dr. Holmes?” a New England bookseller was recently 
asked. He replied: “I’ve never heard of him, but his wife 
[Mary J. Holmes] writes lovely books !” 

—The new English rival of the “ Chap-Book ” is to be called 
“The Paper-Knife.” The illustrations are to be by Messrs. 
Hugh Thomson, Caton Woodville, Anning Bell, Stanley Wood, 
and others. The new publication will be octavo in size. 

—Mr. Henry B. Fuller has decided to call his new novel 
“With the Procession.” It is a realistic story of Chicago life, 
on the lines of “The Cliff-Dwellers,” its theme being the up- 
heaval of a sober Chicago commercial family, rich and fossilized, 
by. the ambitions of the just-fledged younger son and daughter. 

—It is not yet known whether the first volume of the “ Edin- 
burgh Stevenson” reached its author before his death. Of the 
thousand copies there were a dozen specially prepared as pres- 
ents from Mr. Stevenson to his intimate friends. Each of these 
contained opposite the title-page a special inscription, written 
for the particular friend for whom the copy was designed. The 
gifts have received a sadly increased value. 

—Mr. G. W. E. Russell, who is editing Matthew Arnold’s 
letters, finds his occupations so numerous that the collection of 
letters will not be ready for some time. As Matthew Arnold 
was a regular correspondent with the different members of his 
family, to whom he wrote with great fullness on all subjects, 
even the most commonplace, the letters are sure to be of great 
interest. They cover a period of forty years, from 1848 to 1888. 

—Mr. Arthur Morrison, whose “ Tales of Mean Streets” is 


exciting such notice and comment, was until recently the secre-. 


tary of a Charity Trust whose operations were in East London. 
Through long residence in that quarter he learned to know the 
people at first hand. He presented his observations in various 
sketches which appeared in “ Macmillan’s,” the ‘ National 
Observer,” and in the “ Pall Mall Budget.” Mr. Morrison is 
but thirty-one years old. 

—It seems that the somewhat pedagogic fashion with which 
“Max O’Rell” (M. Paul Blouet) has been rebuking the foibles 
of Englishmen has at last elicited from London papers the title 
of “schoolmaster” as applied to him. He seems to think that 
some contempt for the position was implied, and writes: 

Some years ago I was one of the masters of St.Paul’s School. Iresigned that 
position in 1884. Ever since then, whenever an Englishman has wished, through 
the press or otherwise, to make himself particularly disagreeable, he has hurled 
at me the epithet of “‘schoolmaster.”” Now, sir, in France, many of our Min- 
isters and Ambassadors are ex-schoolmasters. The President of the Senate 
is one. So aremany Academicians. Alphonse Daudet and Francisque Sarcey 
are two others who constantly boast of it. In Italy, teaching is the profession 


of predilection among the nobility. I am very curious to know whether in 
England there is any disgrace attached to the calling. 
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The Religious World 


On the oth of January Mrs. W. G. 
Schauffler, widow of a veteran 
missionary to Turkey, passed to 
her rest. She was born in Long 
Meadow, Mass., in 1802, and was 
the first unmarried woman who 
went as missionary to the Turk- 
ish Empire from the United 
States. She established the first 
girls’ school in that Empire, and 
has been truly called “ the ‘ Co- 
lumbus’ of all that vast system 
of education for women that now 
blesses the realms of the Sultan.” 
In 1834 she was merited to the Rev. W. G. Schauffler, a mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M., and until 1877 her life was passed 
‘with her husband in Turkey. The Schaufflers belong to a great 
missionary band whose fame will always be associated with the 
cause of missions in Turkey, among which are such names as 
Goodell, Dwight, Hamlin, Riggs, and Bliss. Since the death of 
her husband in 1883 Mrs. Schauffler has lived in this country, 
She was an exceedingly gifted woman, a charming conversation- 
alist, and to the end never lost her interest in Turkey and Turk- 
ish missions. She was mother of the Rev. H. A. Schauffler, of 
Cleveland, who has charge of the Bohemian work in that city ; 
of the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Superintendent of City Mis- 
sions in New York; and of Mr. A. 'T. Schauffler, who is engaged 
in educational and benevolent work. Mrs. Schauffler will long 
be remembered as one of the great missionaries of our time. 





Mary Reynolds Schauffler 


Bishops Williams, of Connecticut, Doane, 
of Albany, Potter, of New York. Hunting- 
ton, of Central New York, McLaren, of 
Chicago, and Seymour, of Springfield, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in accordance with authority committed to them by 
the House of Bishops, have sent forth a pastoral letter to the 
clergy and laity of the Church. The occasion of this letter is 
the conviction that many in the Church are disturbed by certain 
novelties of opinion and expression regarded as subversive of the 
Christian faith. The object of the letter is to define and reaffirm 
the truth of God as maintained by the Church on two vital 
points—the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ and the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. Touching the first point, the letter 
affirms, quoting as its authority both from the standards of the 
Church and from the Scriptures, that Jesus Christ is the only 
Son of God; of one substance with the Father; that he was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, and 
that thus “ two holy and perfect Natures, that is to say, the God- 
head and Manhood, were joined together in one Person, never to 
be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very Man.” It 
is affirmed that this twofold truth is essential to the system of 
Christian doctrine, and each phase of it equally essential: on 
the one hand, that Christ is “equal to the Father as touching 
his Godhead ;” and, on the other, “ the true Son of the Blessed 
Virgin, by miraculous conception and birth.”- The Bishops lay 
equal stress upon Christ’s resurrection from the dead, affirming 
that the Church “ nowhere teaches, and does not tolerate the 
teaching, that the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ was a 
so-called spiritual resurrection which took place when the vital 
union of his mortal body and his human soul was dissolved by 
death.” These doctrines are, it is held, clearly involved in the 
plain and definite historical sense of the creeds, and “ grave 
peril to souls lies in the acceptance of the letter of the Creeds in 
any other than the plain and definitely historical sense in which 


they have been interpreted by the consentient voice of the Church 
in all ages.” 


A Pastoral Letter 


On the subject of the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures the language of the letter, though some- 
what less definite, is scarcely less explicit. The 
letter recognizes a difference between the two subjects, in that the 
Church has defined not only the fact but the method of the 
incarnation of Christ. She has confined herself to asserting the 


Inspiration 
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fact without defining the method of inspiration. This fact the 
letter affirms with great positiveness, chiefly in the words of 
Scripture itself. It goes on, however, to recognize that the reve- 
Jation of God in the Scripture is a progressive revelation, and 
so recognized by the Scripture itself, coming to its culmination 
in Jesus Christ, who “is the final revelation of God to man.” It 
also affirms the profit of minute and reverent study of the Scrip- 
ture, and welcomes “ every critical appliance which the Provi- 
dence of God may furnish to cast a new light upon the sacred 
page.” It expresses gratitude “for the light and truth which 
have come to us through the earnest labors of devout critics of 
the sacred text.” But it deprecates “the irreverent rashness 
and unscientific method of many professed critics ” who “ vaunt 
erroneous theories of the day as established results of criticism.” 
It thus discriminates false from true criticism: “‘ Any instruction 
or any study which makes any part of the Bible less authorita- 
tive than it really is, which weakens faith in its inspiration, 
which tends to eliminate Christ from the utterances of the 
prophets, or which leads a man to think of miracles with a half- 
suppressed skepticism, is a pernicious instruction and a per- 
nicious study.” In closing, this letter speaks of the necessity of 
conformity in the matter of worship, but in Janguage which 
appears to us rather vague and indefinite. It declares the 
solemn obligation laid upon the Church “ to abide steadfastly in 
the unchanging principles of her commission and her confessions, 
and in the dignity and simplicity of her acknowledged offices 
and standards ;” and declares also that “no specious plea of 
progress, liberty, independence, or comprehension can weaken 
in the least the constraining obligation of a covenant of con- 
formity.” But it does not indicate what measure of liberty 
exists under the canons of the Church, either of ritualistic prac- 
tices on the one hand, or of services dissociated from the ritual 
of the Church, or, on the other, of modifying and simplifying 


the ritual. We comment on the Bishops’ letter in our editorial 
columns. 

. : . : F 

A Mei Gees The “ East Side House,” the Social Settle 


ment established by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this city, has just issued 
its third annual report. Mr. Wheeler, the President, urges very 
forcibly the essentially religious character of this work. He 
points out how the classes who in the summer leave certain dis- 
tricts of our city deserted, and the classes who overcrowd the 
very streets in other districts, are being separated from each 
other, not only by differences of wealth, but also by differences 
of culture. “Our Christian faith,” he says, “ ought-to consti 
tute a closer bond of union.” In this spirit the work was begun. 
When it was begun, the surrounding district, with a population 
of a quarter of a million, contained not a single public library, 
not a picture gallery, not a museum—no institution, in short, for 
the moral and intellectual life of the young, or to fit them for 
citizenship. The “ East Side House” not only established a 
library, a reading-room, a kindergarten, and clubs for the study of 
American history and the problems of city government, but also 
a gymnasium, rooms for games, a playground, and a swimming- 
bath. In short, it attempts to make life in the neighborhood 
healthier and brighter, as well as more thoughtful and moral. 
By dint of close economy, all the work is being carried on with 
$5,000 a year. Such a work not only needs money, but also 
thoughtful and earnest people, to carry it forward. The report 
states that there are now two vacancies for residents, and the 
management desires them filled by young men who will be able 
to give their evenings to learning the needs and promoting the 
welfare of their fellow-men. 


Social Settlement 


A temperance revival is in progress in 
A Temperance Revival New York in the Madison Avenue 

Presbyterian Church. It is being con- 
ducted by Thomas E. Murphy, son of the great temperance 
advocate, Francis Murphy. Mr. Murphy is a man of remark- 
able power, and his meetings, both East and West, have been 
attended with large results. He is a member of the National 
Committee of the Christian Men’s Temperance Union of New 
York, of which John E. Huyler, Esq., is President. A special 
feature of the meetings in the Madison Avenue Church has been 
the opposition to the proposed legislation in favor of opening 
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the saloons on Sunday. Before the address of the evening it 
has been the custom to have a brief address by some prominent 
minister or layman on the Sunday Opening question. Among 
those who have spoken, up to the-time of our writing, are the 
Hon. Noah Davis and the Hon. Thomas L. James. We have 
been impressed with the fact that, slowly but surely, the Madison 
Avenue Church is proving itself a center of positive and aggress- 
ive Christianity. For a time it was doubtful what the outcome 
of the change in its methods of administration would be. They 
are, however, rapidly justifying themselves in the eyes of those 
who believe that the Church exists for the sake of the kingdom. 


For a long time there has been a 
controversy in the little church of 
Fresno, Cal., between the majority 
of its members and a number of Armenian members. It was 
claimed that the pastor and the people indulged in unjust dis- 
criminations, and that race-prejudice ran very high. Some time 
ago we expressed ourselves concerning the reported facts. We 
were very careful, however, not to take sides, and to speak of 
the case as a hypothetical one. But the excitement has increased, 
and the Congregational churches in California have been much 
agitated. As a result, the First Church in Oakland and the 
church in Tulare united in asking the church at Fresno to call 
a council for the consideration of the whole subject. The 
Armenians were invited to attend and present their grievances. 
The result of the council, of which Professor F. H. Foster was 
Moderator, is a practical vindication of the church. The coun- 
cil thinks that the differences are largely due to differences of 
language, that the Armenians have not understood the Ameri- 
cans, and the Americans have not understood the Armenians. 
They conclude that the Fresno church has not broken fellow- 
ship with its sister churches; that the charges of race-prejudice 
are not warranted by the facts; and that the church is entitled 
to the full confidence of all Congregational churches. The 
minority report was presented by three members, and it main- 
tained, in substance, that the council was really not properly 
called, and that it ought to have been a mutual council, called 
by the church and the aggrieved Armenian members. They 
emphasize the fact that the Armenians have tried to have such 
a council and have failed in securing the co-operation of the 
church. The personnel of the council was such as to make it 
impossible for us to doubt that a wise decision was reached. 
Even though the council was not properly called, those present 
were of such a character as to make us sure that they sought 
the truth, and that only. Second, we think the position 
taken by the minority entirely justified, although we doubt if a 
mutual council would have come to any other result. It seems 
to us beyond question that the only Christian or Congregational 
course for the church at Fresno was at once and heartily to 
accede to the request of its aggrieved Armenian members for a 
mutual council. The Congregational principle is clear that 
where there are wide differences they shall be submitted to such 
a council. If either party is unwilling so to submit them, 
the presumption is always against that party. It is much to be 
hoped that the result which has been reached will produce har- 
mony in the church at Fresno and among the churches; if it 
does not, we hope that church will take the initiative in submit- 
ting the whole case to a properly called mutual council. 


The Armenians and the 
Church at Fresno, Cal. 


The fifty-fifth report of the new Orphan 
The Miiller Orphanages Houses and the Scriptural Knowledge 

Institution for Home and Abroad has 
recently been given to the public by their founder, the venerable 
George Miiller, of Bristol. It is full of interest and of inspira- 
tion for Christian workers. With the famous Deaconesses’ In- 
stitution at Kaiserwerth, the Franke Homes at Halle, the Rauhe 
Haus at Horn near Hamburg, and Dr. Barnardo’s Homes in Lon- 
don, these orphanages of George Miiller deserve to be classed. 
They are among the most remarkable in the world. We know 
of no place in the South of England so well worth a visit. And 
vet this great undertaking began in a rented house, furnished by 
Mr. Miiller, and into which he received at first thirty children. 
Between April, 1836, and May, 1894, there have been 9,176 
orphans under the care of these Homes, and nearly $5,000,000 
have been contributed to the cause. Mr. Miiller says, very 
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emphatically : “ Without any one havjng been applied to for 
anything by me, as the result of prayer to God, over £902,532 
have been given since the commencement of the work.” In 
addition to this, over £370,000 have been contributed for other 
purposes. Mr. Miiller is now a very old man. He will not be 
able to continue his work much longer, but when he has gone 
it will remain an enduring memorial to his faith and consecration. 
In the following paragraph we give a résumé of this report. 


* The total amount of money received 
What Has Been Done by prayer and faith, for the various 

objects of the Institution, since March 
5, 1894, has been over £1,341,826 sterling ; 120,438 persons have 
been taught in the schools supported by the funds of the In- 
stitution ; 268,110 Bibles, 1,409,842 New Testaments, 21,092 
copies of the Book of Psalms, and 217,599 other portions of the 
Word of God in several languages have likewise been circulated 
since the foundation of the Institution; 103,335,249 books, 
pamphlets, and tracts in several languages have likewise been 
circulated from the commencement of the Institution. From 
its earliest days missionaries have also been assisted from its 
funds, and for more than forty years a considerable number of 
them. On this object and on the mission schools there was 
expended during the past year £3,355, and from the commence- 
ment £245,109 ; 9,076 orphans have been under our care, and five 
large houses, at an expense of £115,000, have been erected and 
fitted up for the accommodation of 2,050 orphans at a time and 
112 helpers. With regard to the spiritual result of the operations 
of the Scriptural Knowledge Institution for Home and Abroad, 
we have the fullest reason to believe that many tens of thousands 
of souls have been blessed, but the day of the Lord alone will 
fully reveal all the good which, through His wondrous conde- 
scension, has been accomplished within the last sixty years by 
means of the Institution.” 


The Rev. Dr. Bryan, recently of Cincinnati, and 
Notes formerly of Asheville, N. C., has been called to 
the Church of the Covenant, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed the Rev. D. R. Breed, D.D. Visitors to Asheville of a 
few years ago will remember the courtesy of Dr, Bryan, and 
the vigor and helpfulness of his ministrations, and wish him 
much success in his new field. Dr. Hillis, in beginning his 
service as successor to Professor Swing, in Chicago, said to his 
people: “ From social delights and banquets, and life’s many 
and praiseworthy pleasures, grant me, I pray you, release. Let 
me dwell apart, and be to you, if God will, a divine voice and 
conscience.” A noble utterance! Too much splendid strength 
is sacrificed to banquets and pleasures by those who find it hard 
to find the time they need for study. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., has begun his lectures at Andover 
Seminary, but is reported to have announced to his people that 
he would not accept his election as Bartlett Professor in that 
Seminary. Is it not possible that instruction in that depart- 
ment could be quite as well performed by a series of lecturers 
chosen from among successful pastors, as by one Professor 
devoting his whole time to the office? At Mansfield College, 
Oxford, there is no regular Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Pastoral Theology. It is reported that the Rev. E. A. 
Bradley, D.D., of New York, is to be elected Bishop of In- 
diana. What larger diocese need any bishop covet than that 
over which Dr. Bradley presides in New York? One parish is 
large enough for most men. But Dr. Bradley has proved him- 
self worthy of the promotion if it is offered him. On the even- 
ing of Sunday, January 27, will be held at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Twentieth Street and Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, the annual Epiphany Missionary Service, at which the 
congregation makes its contributions for missions. The rector 
of the parish, Dr. Mottet, will make the address. This service, 
originated by Dr. Muhlenberg forty-six years ago, always brings 
together a large body of earnest Christian people who are bent 
upon the conversion to Christ of the whole world; and they 
prove the depth of their conviction by the largeness of their 
offerings for missions. The Rev. Dr. John Newton Waddell, 
ex-Chancellor of the University of Mississippi and Southwest 
Presbyterian University at Clarksville, Tenn., died last week at 
Birmingham, Ala., aged eighty-five years. 
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For the Little People 
% 


Her Wish 
By L. E. Chittenden 
Milady was dressed in her Sunday best, 
And looked as she felt—very gay. 
“T think I would like,” said this four-year- 
old tyke, 
“That Sunday would be every day. 
Then I’d give, I am sure”—with air most 
demure— 
“« My ev’ry-day frocks all away!” 


& 
Miss Health 
By E. R. Patterson 

Don’t you want to make a visit with me 
to-day? You need not “dress up,” put on 
your gloves, or take your little card-case with 
you, for my friend does not care for such 
things, but only wants you as you usually 
are—“ every-day you,” so to speak. So, if 
you'll just put on your hat and come along 
with me, I’ll tell all about this friend on the 
way to her house. 

For she is a lady, this friend of mine, and I 
call her “ Miss Health.” She is the brightest, 


cheeriest little body you ever saw, and with . 


so much life running through her that she 
fairly glistens. Iam sure I never saw such 
bright eyes, white teeth, or glossy hair. She 
is the very genius of sunshine and happiness, 
and yet she seems to think that every one can 
be just like her if they only care to fry. For, 
as nothing really worth having in this world 
comes without effort, so even this bright, 
happy little lady has certain regular duties to 
be performed that she may keep this wonder- 
ful charm of hers. 

All may have Miss Health for a friend if 
only they want her, and will do as she suggests. 
She is ready to come, and so anxious to stay, if 
only we will help her; but before she can live 
with ws, we must pay her constant visits, or else 
we will not know how to make of our homes 
places where she can exist. For she needs 
quantities of cold water, great draughts of fresh 
air blowing all the time, and, most of all, 
plenty of exercise. 

You have to climb such a steep hill to get 
to her house—and how you do lose your 
breath before you reach it! When I first be- 
gan to visit Miss Health, I used to puff and 
blow so that I was strongly tempted to turn 
back and run down—giving it all up; but I 
have persevered, and now I can go up almost 
as well as she can. In fact, nothing makes me 
feel so well as walking up that hill, for now, 
all the way from the bottom to the top, I have 
a curious sort of feeling that my dear Miss 
Health is with me—perhaps not gute herself, 
but becoming more and more real every day. 
She has told me that this is not only an idea, 
but a thing which often happens to her real 
friends. As they grow more like her, she is 
able to be with them more and more, and at 
last she becomes their constant companion—a 
second self; and what could be more lovely 
than to have this bright, happy being always 
with you? 

Why! her first touch when she says “ Good- 
morning” to you fills you with life, and you 
feel able to do any amount of work or play. 
Your eyes begin to dance at the thought of 
the long day before you, and you long to go to 
work and see how much youcando. She fills 
your mind with clear, bright thoughts, and, 
best of all, by keeping you healthy and happy, 
makes you sweet-tempered and lovable, so that 
every one wants you close by, and says what a 
“dear child” vou are. - 

Now won’t you come with me? If you do, 
I promise you that you will never regret it, for 
she’ll make you feel at home in a few minutes, 
and you'll never want to lose the influence of 
her bright presence. Only, you must be sure 
to listen to what she tells you to do, and then 
do it, or else you can never hope to be like her. 


@ 
When Traveling 


How do you suppose they muzzle oysters ? 
When you think of their hard shells, the whole 


rim of which are the lips of the mouth of the 
oyster, it seems impossible. The oyster, to 
be good, must keep its juice in its shell. When 
oysters are sent to markets far from the 
places where they are caught, years ago a 
hole used to be drilled in the shell and a wire 
drawn through and fastened tightly. Recently 
a dealer has invented a barrel for packing 
oysters. The oysters are packed in rows with 
their mouths up. When filled, pressure is 
applied to the barrel until every oyster is 
packed as tightly as possible without breaking 
the shell—so tightly that they cannot open 
their mouths. It is said that these oysters are 
in a perfect condition when unpacked. Each 
barrel is marked to keep the oysters with their 
mouths up. 
® 
Hurry and Speed 
While: Speed is filling the bottle, Hurry is 
spilling the ink ; 
While Speed is solving the problem, Hurry's 
beginning to think. 
While Speed is hitting the bull’s-eye, Hurry is 
stringing his bow; 
While Hurry is marching his army, Speed is 
worsting his foe. 
Hurry is quick at beginning, Speed is quick 
at the end; 
Hurry wins many a slave, but Speed wins 
many a friend. 
— St. Nicholas. 


® 
The Story of Two Dogs 


A man was lying drunk on the street with 
a dog beside him. A crowd gathered, and a 
policeman finally appeared and attempted to 
arrest the man. The moment the policeman 
put his hand on the man the dog showed his 
teeth and growled. The man waked up, and 
the policeman told him he was arrested and to 
look out for his dog. 

The man said : 

“Cully, it’s all right ; we are arrested.” The 
man was helped to his feet and taken to the 
station-house and put into a cell. The dog 
howled so and barked so much and so loudly 
that he was finally admitted to the cell, and 
lay down beside the man. The next morning 
the man and the dog were taken to court. 

“* What have you to say ?” asked the judge, 
addressing the prisoner. 

“Cully, we’re sorry, aren’t we?” said the 
prisoner to the dog. “ Tell the judge so.” 

The dog rose on his hind legs and whined 
most piteously, looking in the judge’s face. 

“ What are you going to do?” asked the 
judge again. 

“We don’t know, do we, Cully ? 
judge we don’t know.” 

The dog looked in the judge’s face again 
most piteously and begged. 

“T shall let you go on your dog’s account. 
You do not deserve such a friend. Heisa 
noble dog,” and the judge patted the dog’s 
head. 

“ Thank him, Cully—thank the judge.” 

The dog wagged his tail and barked joyously, 
manifesting his gratitude in every way. 

The man went out of court, and every one 
who saw him felt, with the judge, that he did 
not deserve so true and loving a friend. 

The other dog was a prisoner and on trial 
for his life, but he did not comprehend it. 

He was accused of having bittenaboy. His 
owner said that that was not possible, for the 
dog was good-natured and loved children. He 
had played with the boy and thrown him 
down, but not bitten him. 

“Pull the dog’s tail,” said the judge. One 
of the lawyers pulled his tail, and the dog 
looked around, surprised and grieved. Another 
lawyer poked the dog with a cane, and the 
dog took it as the beginning of a game, and 
began to play. 

“TI guess it is all a mistake; this dog is 
good-natured and full of fun. He is dis- 
charged.” The dog and his friends went out 
of court quite happy. 

“T love dogs,” said a little boy on a train 
one afternoon recently. “Dogs love you. 


Tell the 


They tell you so, too. My dog loves me, and 
everybody knows it. He is sick, but Christ- 
mas he played With a ball to ’muse folks, and 
never said he was sick. He’s a bully nice dog. 
He wags his tail awful. I Jove him too,” said 
the small boy, his face all aglow with feeling. 
He was not a pretty boy, and, on the whole, 
he was stupid-looking, but you forgot all’jthat 
when he talked about his dog, and you wished 
you could see them together. 


& 
A Good Memory 


You did not know that elephants could be 
taught manners, but a gentleman who had 
lived in India, and who knew the habits of 
the elephants and the people of India, tells 
this story in the London “ Times :” 

While visiting the ** Zoo”’ some time ago, I took 
my children to see the elephant, and to give them a 
ride. After the ride I wanted to give the elephant a 
bun, and, to make him say “ Please,”’ said ‘‘ Salaam 
kuro”’—i. ¢., make a salaam. Theanimal looked at 
me hard for some time, with the bun in my hand; 
at last memory came to his help, and up went his 
trunk, and he made a most correct “‘salaam.” The 
keeper seemed very much surprised, and asked me 
what it meant. 1 told him it was a point of good man- 
ners for an elephant to raise his trunk up to his fore- 
head if any one was going to feed him, and that 
frequently elephants will ask in this polite manner 
for something when they see any one pass by who is 
likely to feed them. The keeper assured me he had 
never seen the elephant do this before, and, if | re- 
member rightly. he had been in charge of the animal 
since it arrived from India, and that it was one of 
those which took part in the grand procession to 
Agra when his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
visited India, and where I doubtless saw it. For 
seventeen years this animal had never heard these 
words, and had always taken his food without this 
mark of good manners, but now I daresay the keeper 
makes him remember his youthful good manners, 
and the little children will see on their visits to the 
* Zoo” this instance of “ always say please.” 


Dorothy’s Opinion 
Mamma has bought a calendar, 
And every single page 
Has pictures on of little girls 
’Most just about my age. 


And when she bought it yesterday, 
Down at the big bazaar, 

She said, “ What lovely little girls, 
How true to life they are !” 


But I don’t think they’re true to life, 
And I'll just tell you why ; 

They never have a rumpled frock, 
Or ribbon bow awry. 


And though they play with cats and dogs, 
And rabbits, and white mice, 

And sail their boats and fly their kites, 
They always look so nice. 


And I am sure no little girl 
That ever / have seen, 
Could play with dogs, or sail a boat, 
And keep her frock so clean. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
& 
Queer People 
An inland tribe of Eskimos has been dis- 
covered in Winnipeg. They became separated 
from the coast Eskimos many years ago. 
This tribe lives by itself, and has become very 
expert in spearing reindeer. The hunters 
hide until the reindeer begin swimming across 
a lake, then they dart out from their place of 
hiding in their skin boats called kayaks, and 
spear them. The natives use the skins for 
clothing, and the meat for food. 


@ 
The Day After 
Oh dear! it’s so far to next Christmas! 
Seems long as forever and more. 
I’ve been counting the days over ’n’ over— 
Three hundred and sixty-four ! 
That’s a dreadful lot to be waiting 
To hang up your stocking, you see ; 
But to-morrow—that’s something—there’s only 
Three hundred and sixty-three ! 
—Harper’s Young People. 
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Coming Conventions and Meetings 


For the First 


In accordance with our custom, we herewith 
give an indication of some of the more 
important gatherings for the first half of the 
current year. 

The principal event of a festival kind dur- 
ing the winter season in the North is the Ice 
Carnival now going on at Ottawa, Canada. 
The affair lasts a week, commencing Janu- 
ary 21, on which day the Ice Castle was 
formally opened. The sports include horse- 
trotting (on ice), hockey matches, snow-shoe 
races, skating races, a fancy skating tourna- 
ment, curling bonspiel, tobogganing and 
bob-sieighing, a carnival drive, tandem sleigh- 
driving, allegorical cars, military and citizen 
bands’ competition, the Snow-shoe Club’s con- 
cert, the carnival ball, Indian encampments, 
and lumbermen’s shanties. Every night there 
is a grand illumination of the Parliament 





The Ottawa Parliament House 


and Government buildings and private resi- 
dences, also of the Chaudiére and Rideau 
Falls. The Carnival will close with the at- 
tack and defense of the ice castle and forts by 
the local and other visiting clubs, when the 
pyrotechnic effects will be worth seeing. The 
Carnival was started under the patronage of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Governor-General 
of Canada. It is now reported, however, that 
Lord Aberdeen has withdrawn his _pat- 
ronage. In a letter to Sir James Grant (the 
President of the Carnival Committee), he says 
that he thinks 
the wishes of 
those who 
asked a post- 
ponement on 
account of the 
death of Sir 
John Thomp- 
son, the late . 
Prime Minis- 
ter, should |/|) 
have been re- |“ 
garded. The 
preparations, 
however, had 
already ad- 
vanced so far 
that the Com- 
mittee consid- 
ered it impos- 
sible to grant a postponement. The Carnival 
began on Monday morning, January 21, and 
continues through to Saturday, January 26. 
The illustration which we give, showing an 
outline of the Houses of Parliament as seen 
from the river, indicates the opportunities for 
picturesque illumination which the site of 
Ottawa possesses. The Carnival ought to be 
an affair well worth witnessing and enjoying. 
The great winter event in the South will be, 
as always, the Mardi Gras Festival at New 
Orleans. The Carnival begins February 25, and 
concludes with the “ Comus” ball on the fol- 
lowing night. This well-known festival of the 





Hon. William Strong 


Half of 1895 


Latins has been celebrated in the Crescent 
City since the earliest days of colonization. 
Formerly Mardi Gras was a time of indiscrimi- 
nate masquerading. Only since the war have 
the displays been systematized. They have 
now grown into the picturesque pageants 
which have delighted all spectators and have 
attracted thousands of strangers to New Or- 
leans. The street tableaux are illustrative of 
attractive subjects, drawn from the works of 
poets, novelists, historians, and scientists. 
These illustrations in reality constitute a sys- 
tem of object-teaching on a vast scale—an im- 
mense kindergarten. Rex is, of course, the 
King of the Carnival. He will arrive on the 
afternoon of the 25th of February, and will be 
brought to the city from the sea by the United 
States revenue cutter Galveston. He will 
be received by the royal Host and Peers of 
the ‘Realm. The State 
militia will also partici- 
pate in the arrival cere- 
monies. On the night of 
the 25th the Krewe of 
Proteus will be seen in 
a gorgeous pageant. At 
noon on the following 
day (Mardi Gras) Rex 
will have a grand street 
procession, and that night 
the Mistick Krewe of 
Comus will close the Car- 
nival season with a ball. 

It is expected that a 
pageant will be presented 
in New York City before 
winter is over. It will be 
entirely historical in its 
character, and will con- 
sist of a series of panto- 
mimes, tableaux, and 
orations, giving chronolo- 
gically the most pictur- 
esqué incidents in the 
local history of the me- 
tropolis. Hendrik Hud- 
son will appropriately 
begin the series. Itis hoped to make this affair 
as accurate, patriotic, and artistic as possible, 
and it will be a pity if such an excellent scheme 
for the education of the “madding crowd” 
does not become a great success. 

In the world of physical education two im- 
portant events will occur during the half-year. 
The first is the meeting of the National Assem- 
bly of Wheelmen, which will be held in New 
York City on February 18. This gathering 
will be the most important Assembly of the 
kind ever convened. Delegates from all the 
divisions will be present, and radical changes 
in the constitution of the League) are to be 
made. The most serious question will un- 
doubtedly be that of road-racing. The Presi- 
dent of the League is Mr. Charles L. Luscomb. 
The second event will be the annual meeting, 
April 25-27, of the American Association for 
the advancement of Physical Education. This 
will occur at the Teachers’ College, Morning- 
side Heights, New York City. Succeeding 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, the present President 
of the Association is Dr. J. W. Seaver, of 
Yale. 

The other educational meetings of most in- 
terest to both young and old are the College 
Commencements. On May 23, Hampton Col- 
lege thas its Commencement; on May 28 
occurs that of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology ; on May 29 Commencements are 
celebrated at the University of Nashville and 
at the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and on May 30 occurs the Commencement at 
Washington of the Catholic University of 
America. June 4 is the date of the Commence- 
ment of the University of Cincinnati; June 5, 
of Boston University, the College of the City 
of New York, Purdue University, and the 
Universities of Kansas and North Carolina; 
June 6, Bryn Mawr College, the University 
of the City of New York, and the Universi- 
ties of Minnesota and Missouri; June 12, 
Princeton, Columbia, Columbian, Lake 
Forest, and Northwestern Universities, Syra- 
cuse, Wells, Vassar, Iowa, and Colorado Col- 











A Model Cook. 


She can bake, she can broil, she can fry, 
Ne’er a cake does she spoil, nor a pie, 
She’s perfectly neat, 
Her temper is sweet, 
And this is the reason why,— 
She uses Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


A Model Cook Book 


78 pages, 400 receipts, willbe mailed free 
on receipt of stamp and address. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
8x Fulton St., New York. 





leges, the Ohio State University, and the 
Universities of Illinois, Tennessee, and Ne- 
braska; June 13, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, Wooster, and Washington 
Universities ; June 18, Smith College; June 
19, Tufts, Beloit, and Oberlin Colleges, Brown, 
Western Reserve, 
Washington and Lee, 
Lehigh, and Vander- 
bilt Universities, and 
the Universities of 
Wisconsin, Roches- 
ter, Indiana, and 
Texas; June 20, Cor- 
nell and Tulane Uni- 
versities, the Stevens 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the West- 
ern University of 
Pennsylvania; June 
25, Wellesley and 
Georgetown Col- 
leges; June 26, Har- 
vard and Yale Uni- 
versities, Amherst, 
Williams, and Dartmouth Colleges, and the 
University of Vermont ; June 27, the University 
of Michigan, Union and Wesleyan Universities, 
Allegheny, Bowdoin, Hamilton, Hobart, and 
Trinity Colleges; July 3, Colby University. 
The principal meetings of scientists for the 
half-year are: On January 26, when the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Civil 


After Diphtheria 


the patient is left with a weakened system, 
reduced in flesh, lacking vitality, in danger of 
arelapse. A health-giving, strength-building 
tonic is absolutely necessary. Such is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It vitalizes and enriches the 
blood, destroys the germs:of disease, gives 
strength to the nerves and muscles, and nat- 
ural and healthy action to al! the organs of 
the body. In this way 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


prevents the serious consequences which so 
often follow an attack of diphtheria, and helps 
the patient wonderfully. 


Edmund J. James 








HMood’s Pills are hand-made, and perfect n 
proportion and appearance. 25c. per box. 
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Engineers takes place in New York City. The 
President is Mr. W. P. Craighill. On Feb- 
uary 19 the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers will be held in 
New York City. The President of the Insti- 
tute at this time is Mr. John Fritz, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. It is thought that the great meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers may occur in May, but the exact 
date and place have not yet been fixed. The 
President of this association is Professor 
Edwin Houston, of Philadelphia. There will 
be a gathering of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in Detroit toward the 
-end of June. The President is Mr. E. F. C. 
Davis, of Richmond, Va. 

The annual meeting of the American Nu- 
mismatic and Archzological Society will be 
held on the third Monday of March in New 
York City. 
Mr. Daniel 
Parrish, Jr., is 
President. 

The annual 
meeting of 
the National 
T em perance 
Society oc- 
-curs during 
May, the ex- 
act date being 
not yet fixed. 
‘General O. O. 
Howard is 
‘the President. 

Next month 
-occurs the an- 
nual meeting 
-of the Ameri- 
-can Academy 
of Political 
and Social Science. The present officers are: 
President, Professor Edmund J. James, Ph.D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania (we print 
a portrait of Professor James); Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, 
and Professor Giddings, of Columbia. The 
annual meeting of the Trustees and the gen- 
eral meeting of members of the American 
Institute of Civics will be held from May 2-4 
4n Washington. Dr. Henry Randall Waite, 
of New York, is President of the Institute, 
and Mr. Justice William Strong, of the United 
‘States Supreme Court, is Chairman of the 
‘Board of Trustees. Judge Strong’s portrait 
accompanies this article. The object of the 
Institute is the supremacy of good citizenship 
.as the only way to good government. The 
‘members of the Institute believe that civic 
virtue has so far faded into vaporous patriot- 
ism that there is an imperative necessity for 
increased efforts to foster solidarity in good 
citizenship. 

A number of very interesting and important 
religious meetings and conventions will occur 
‘during the first half of 1895. The annual 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance was held 
January 18. The Rev. Josiah Strong is the 
“General Secretary. In May the great Baptist 
meetings always take place, and this year 
Albany is the city chosen. The American 
Baptist Missionary Union has as an executive 
‘committee the Rev. Drs. Wood, Bullen, A. J. 
‘Gordon, Apsey, and H. M. King, and Messrs. 
‘C. W. Perkins, G. W. Chipman, and J. J. 
Estey. The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the American Baptist Education 
Society are two other important adjuncts. 
‘Governor Northen, of Georgia, is the Presi- 
-dent of the latter Society. It may be remem- 
bered that this Society had much’ to do with 
‘the establishing of the University of Chicago. 
‘On May oth occurs the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in New York City. Its 
President is the Hon. Enoch L. Fancher, 
and thelist of Vice-Presidents comprises some 
of the most distinguished names in the coun- 
itry. It is interesting to note that this Society 
publishes Bibles at from twenty cents to twenty- 
seven dollars, and Testaments at from five cents 
upwards. 

The greatest event of May in the religious 
world, however, will be the convening of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly on May 16 in 
Pittsburg. The Rev. Dr. Mutchmore, of 
Philadelphia, was the Moderator of the last 
Assembly, and, of course, will preach the ser- 
mon. As regards the outlook for a conserv- 





Dr. W. C. Roberts 
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ative or liberal meeting it is altogether too 
soon to prophesy. None of the Commis- 
sioners have as yet been elected. Some of 
the Presbyteries meet in March and some in 
April, after which the complexion of the next 
Assembly can be more accurately prophesied. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church has a representation in the 
General Assembly of a Standing Committee, 
and as such it is accorded a place in the reg- 
ular proceedings of the Assembly. The pres- 
ent officers are: The Rev. Dr. John D. Wells, 
President; Mr. W. A. Booth, Vice-President ; 
the Rev. Drs. Ellinwood, Gillespie, and Mr. 
R. E. Speer, Corresponding Secretaries; and 
Mr. William Dulles, Jr., Treasurer. The 
Board of Home Missions also holds its gen- 
eral annual meeting in connection with the 
Assembly. That for this year occurs on May 
21. The Rev. Dr. John Hall is President of 
the Board, the Rev. Drs. Roberts and McMil- 
lan are Secretaries, and Mr. O. D. Eaton, 
Treasurer. The reader will note the portrait 
of Dr. Roberts. 

In May will also occur the annual meeting 
of the American Sunday-School Union. This 
year’s gathering will be in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Hon. William Strong, LL.D., of the 
United States Supreme Court, is President. 
This society has labored for the past seventy 
years, during which time it has organized 
nearly a hundred thousand Sunday-schools, 
representing half a million teachers, and over 
three million seven hundred thousand schol- 
ars. The missionaries visit scattered house- 
holds, distributing religious literature. They 
induce people to come together and start a 
Sunday-school. Finally out of a Sunday- 
school arises a church. 

On May 28 the annual meeting of the 
American Congregational Association will take 
place in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass. The present President is Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, replacing the Hon. Rufus S. 
Frost, deceased. The next annual meeting 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety will be held at Saratoga, N. Y., June 4-6. 
The sessions will occur in the First Methodist 
Church, the scene of many previous interest- 
ing gatherings. Mr. William B. Howland, the 
Treasurer of the Society, reports that for nine 


months of the Society’s fiscal year the receipts, 


from legacies and contributions have been 
sixty-four thousand dollars in advance of the 
same period last year. In view of the hard 
times, this is indeed a good record. Major- 
General O. O. Howard is President of the So- 
ciety. The annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Educational Society will be held on 
the first Wednesday in June, in Boston, Mass. 
The Society sustains four branches of work. 
It aids ministerial education, academies, col- 
leges, and mission schools. The Society’s 
President is the Rev. Dr. W. H. Willcox. 
The International Missionary Association will 
hold its annual gathering as usual at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 12-19. The President is 
the Rev. Dr. Gracey, of Rochester, N. Y. 

The General Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America will meet at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on June 5. In connection with this 
there will be a meeting of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Reformed Church. The 
Board, though incorporated, is practically a 
Standing Committee of the General Synod. 
The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Cobb, of New York 
City, is the Secretary of the Board. 


—The late Baron von Hye-Glunek will be 
remembered, not so much as the eat Austrian 
Minister of Justice and creator of the Penal 
Code, as the transformer of the prison system 
of his country to its present humaner control. 





Resolutions Adopted by the 
Indian Conference 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the Conference at Washington, commented on 
in our editorial pages : 

Resolved: 

I. That it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to maintain at Federal expense, under Federal con- 
trol, schools adequate for the secular education of all 
Indian children of school age not otherwise provided 
for. 

II. That the Government ought not to throw this 
burden on the Churches, nor to subsidize schools 
under Church control; and now that nearly all the 
Churches have ceased to accept subsidies from the 
Government, all such subsidies to Church schools 
should cease as soon as the present contracts expire. 

III. That this Conference heartily indorses the 
position taken by the Administration, that the edu- 
cational work of the United States Government 
should be so carried on as to expedite the day when 
the work of public education will be remitted to the 
several States and Territories. 

1V. That while in the secular education of all 
Indian children local schools are indispensable, non- 
Reservation schools should be maintained and devel- 
oped as a most efficient educational factor in assimi- 
lating the Indian with our National life, until the 
Reservations are abolished and the Indians come 
into our State and Territorial public schools. 

V. That we pledge our hearty support to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in his declared purpose “to 
develop a competent, permanent, non-partisan In- 
dian service ;” that we call on Congress and on 
the public press to co-operate with him to that end; 
and that we indorse the Secretary’s recommendation 
of a bill making feasible increased compensation to 
army officers when appointed as Indian Agents. 

VI. That, in view of the disclosures of the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes concerning the 
corruption and gross injustice in the Indian Terri- 
tory, we affirm the paramount duty of the United 
States Government to protect the right of every 
resident within its National limits to life, liberty, 
property, and a share in the public provision for edu- 
cation, and that no past compacts can exempt the 
Nation from the fulfillment of this its supreme obli- 
gation. 
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Nerves 
is the Gold Dollar; small] bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—By#¢ 
Concentrated, 

Prompt, 

Powerful. 
Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send. our address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 
*s How to Get a Free Sample,” 

to the Sole Agents, 


Ll. O. Woodruff & Can 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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Recreation Department 


Zhe Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Winter Resorts 


You are cordially invited to call at the 
office of The Outlook if you are planning 
a winter trip. We are glad to give you 
the printed information regarding any 
winter resort, wherever located. 

Photographs of the following houses 
and surroundings may be seen at the 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 
Astor Place : 


FLORIDA: 


Hotel Royal Poinciana, Lake Worth. 

Hotel Indian River, Rockledge. 

The Ormond, Ormond. 

The Ponce de Leon, Cordova, Alcazar, St. 
George, and Barcelona, St. Augustine. 

St. James Hotel, Jacksonville. 

Hotel St. Elmo, Green Cove Springs. 

Magnolia Springs Hotel, Magnolia Springs. 

The Altamonte, Altamonte Springs. 

The Rogers, Winter Park. 

The San Juan, Orlando. 


EN ROUTE SOUTH: 


Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The Altamont, Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 
Buford Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 

Piney Woods Hotel, Thomasville, Ga. 


BERMUDA : 
Princess Anne Hotel, Hamilton. 


9 NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and M. HICKS, 
eBicient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors should send for a copy of yo 
Advertisers’ Guide, giving list of suitable pers and 
rates for advertising. 








TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerly .., 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2zs cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 


HAWAII "ESSA? 
PARADISE 
The beautiful city 
of Honolulu and its 
environs are a charm 
forever! Travelers 
never weary of de- 
scribing these islands 
of the tropic sea. 
Splendid steam- 
ers of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company 
sail twice a month. 
Round-trip tickets at reduced rates. 
Send ten cents in stamps for “ Hawaii,” a 
pamphlet of exquisite photogravures, to 
L. F. COCKROFT, 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ladies’ European Tour 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


Starts from New York June 8th. 
Address MARGARET ELWELL, Woodfords, Maine. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


The Overland Route between arog and so 
mstown—Cork, siarney Castle, @ 


of” Killarney, “pom 

trains run from Dublin. ‘Special 

= ee with American 
Tickets ye in 

New 7? mt good for three 


months, allowing stop-over privileges. 
Baggage checked New York to London. 
* For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agi. 852 Broadway, New York 














EXCURSION TO EUROPE, June 26, 1895, by specially chartered 
steamer BERLIN, of the American Line, and thirty other parties in April, 

EURO Pk V; C A 
VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE 


CITY OF ROME. June 29, 1895, organized and accompanied by Dr. and 


Mrs. W. A. Croffut, Rev. J. B. Hepensa, ND. 


C. Parker, C C. S. Haskell, and other experienced gentlemen. 


TIME OF TRIP: 45 Days from New ci to New York, and costing only $250!! 
With an Annex Trip of 7 Days to the Rhine and Switzerland, at $70.00; and a Second 
Annex Trip of 14 Days through Italy, at $100.00 additional. 


ROUTE: New York, Moville, Glasgow, Trossachs, Stirling Castle, Edinburgh, Melrose Abbey, Durham, York 
Lincoln, Harwich, North Sea, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, London, Stratford, Warwick, Chester, Glasgow, New York. 





Including all 
necessary 
expenses. 


Tickets to 
return 
good for 
one year. 


The Magnificent Steamship ‘‘ City of Rome” (8,415 tons); length, 560 feet 


SELECT PRIVATE PARTY TO EUROPE, July 3, 1895, per new American Line S. S. PARIS, $300, 
stopping at the best hotels, and everything the very best. 

Bes Ticketing Facilities to Eng and, Ireland, Scotland, Central Europe, Orient, and all parts of the 
world. Ocean tickets by all lines. Send Sor Tourist Gazette. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York 


Official Ticket Agent for Pennsylvania Railroad, Erie, and other Trunk lines 








VISITING 
Ireland, 
Scotland,. 
England, 
Belgium, 
France. 









An Old Saxon Organ 


The Evangelist’s 
Church Music 


Tour 


A picked company of organists, choirmasters, and lovers of Church music will sail from 
New York for a specially arranged six weeks’ tour, covering the organ and choir music centers 
of England, France, Belgium, and Holland, on the American Line steamer Berlin, June 26th, 
1895, returning to New York on or about August 6th, though return tickets will be good for 
one year. The entire cabin of that steamer has been secured for the company, in connection 
with a similar excursion, also under the auspices of THE EVANGELIST, to visit the scenes 
memorable in the history of the Presbyterian Church. 

We shall be exceedingly careful to make the personnel of the party unexceptionable. It is 
to receive the most unusual and distinguished attentions from the leading men in Church 
music abroad, and only those who may worthily represent American music and character are 


desired as members of the party. 


No ambitious young American organist or chorister can afford to miss this unique oppor- 


tunity. The entire cost of the trip is $300. 


A full descriptive pamphlet, profusely illustrated, and other information, will be sent free on 


application to 


Church Music Tour Department 


THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Square, New York City 





Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 





HIGH-CLASS 
Escorted Tour to Florida 


LEAVING NEW YORK MARCH ist 


VISITING: 
Jacksonville, Palatka, Ocala, Silver Springs, 


Ocklawaha River, St. Augustine, Rockledge, 


Indian River, Jupiter, Palm Beach, 
Lake Worth, etc., etc. 
Homeward by luxurious CLYDE LINE calling at 
CHARLESTON 


Inclusive rate, all necessary expenses, hotels, etc., $275. 
Descriptive illustrated Programme ready. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd 


No. 113 Broadway, New York. 
No. 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





No. 204 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Send roc. for the Tourist Gazette. 





CALIFORNIA 


Everybody Goes with Phillips 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the 
Phillips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on 
fast trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping- 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00 ; 
trom Chicago, $6.00. 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and 1 Cucage Thurs- 
days, via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco tN Los Angeles. 

For rates,berth oe information address 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass.; 


1s Exchange St., Buffalo. N. Y.; 239 Broadway, 
Y. City, N.Y.; 111 S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
104 Clark St., Chicago, III. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN 
G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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Tours and Travel 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
The Most Pi d Health-Givi 
e on  Rictyrecune and Bes eal = ng 


ATLAS LINE 
S. mail and teamshi il arly from 
& Y. for West tndies Scans sh Main sail. regularly free. 
Pim Forwoop & KE.tock, 24 State St., New York. 








BAY LINE 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Va., 
Virginia Beach, Florida and South 
Leave New York via Pennsylvania R.R. 2:10 p.M., Phila- 
— ia age F -M. Parlor-car to Baltimore. 
timore on arrival of train at steamer, 7 P.M., 
alin “Old Point Comfort 7 A. os ; Norfolk, 8 A.M.; con- 
necting with all Southern train 
Apply at yeans lvania R.R. ticket offices, or 
H. V. TOMPKINS, G.P.A., 287 Broadway. 


FLORIDA: GENTE: Peninsi ee ST. AUGUSTINE 


SHORTEST” QUICKEST vee oe THE PONCE DE LEON.—Accommodations for 700; rates, $5 per day 


HUNTING“°FISHING GROUNDS | 2nd upward; per week, special. NOW OPEN. Casino and Swimming- 

HEALTH RESORTS, TOURIST ROUTES, | Pool now open. _ THE ALCAZAR. ; rates, $3.50 
ere wee og yey go om An STOCK Fans, per day and upward; per week, special. NOW OPEN. THE CORDOVA. 
Gend fo" Map and Pamphlets fo AQ Mat Dower come nay | — Accommodations for 400 ; rates, $3 per day and upward; per week, special. 


NOW OPEN. C. B. Knott, Manager. 
we YOU TRAVEL? 


It will cost you intle to get Full Information at 
will save you much. Send roc. to H. G S, 
LTD., Chief Office, 113 Broadway, wa ag a = 


TOURIST GAZETTE 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA | Hotel Royal Poinciana 


























Parties will leave New York in February for 
Teg frend Sones acing vinta Se Aagenting Henry W seine, Was : rey psec pend NOW OPEN 
ia a Te per Bopilar Resort Park, Rockledge, Lake : nee ’ g' 2 » 24 Pp y Pp . netic ° ro 
bi The Cuba Parties will: sail from, Port Tam 2.00 the Double daily service in each direction is performed by the elegantly appointed trains of the 
spend One Week in'Havana. Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River Railway 


i ingusd Digan ars walt ceitayet for ies aeege the only line traversing the great Indian River Orange and Pineapple Belts, and affording fine 

The Tickets permit the holders to rolong t u eir stay | views of the St. Johns, Halifax, and Indian Rivers and affording stop-overs at St. Augustine, 
) | Sear Pectin or ng Spec "Special Escort. cron | Ormond, Rockledge, etc. JOSEPH RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent. 
j Any Regular Train unt. lay 9 31. 


Tours to California, Mexico, the Sandwich 
Islands, and Washington. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 
desired. 











RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourtesnth J St., aamewreeny | _ Union Sq., N. Y. 
296 Was — St. 
20 South Tenth St Philadelphia. 


NASSAU CUBA MEXICO 
THE GEMS OF THE TROPICS 


The magnificent full-powered steel ———_ of the 
New York and — Mail Steamship Compa: 


Havana, Cuba, ear Wedeeettia saturday. Pro}  ROCKLEDGE, INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA 


peso, Sam ico, vers. Cyps, r ounces ports, every 
pny Mo Rh RE BY HOTEL INDIAN RIVER.—A. S. Lee, Proprietor. Accommodations for 


tions, offer unrivaled attractions to tourists. Steamers _ 

have electric lights, electric bells, all modern improve- 500; rates, $3.50, $4, and $5 per day. NOW OPEN. 
ments, and an unexcelled cuisine. Nassau has the best 
Hotel in the West Indies, and CABLE communication with 


the United States. xcursion Tickets, $60 and upwards, 
All particulars pod — illustrated descriptive 
5 books pent free. 
J JAMES E TTT ARI yy €o. ., Agents, 113 Wall St., N 


Volusia County, Southern Florida 














FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. T offers pleasant sites for winter camps or cottages among the orange and palmetto 
i LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. groves on the banks of the broad salt inlet the Halifax, or near the Ocean Beach. 
: GREAT . ee Queenstown, Liverpoo RAILWAY. FISHING, SAILING, AND SEA-BATHING " en mn gi & 
/ gy HOTEL ORMOND, $5.00 per day; Special Rates per week until Feb’y rst 
i cate Yamrtlous Parle HOTEL COQUINA, $2.50 to $3.00 per day. Private Board, $7.00 to $10.00. per week. 

land, Paris, dairies Pleasant lots for winter cottages in Ormond Village at $75.00 to $100.00. 

iiss fac Anetont fan Large photographs and illustrated booklets at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 

eked Through New Yor York, my ‘Londo Ormond Oranges are the finest in the world 


veer Bee SAVED; comPonts ——y 4 INCONVENTENCES ‘AVOIDED, 


or Estimates, F ’ 
CA. A. BARATTONI, Gen'l Agt. 8 862 2 Broadway, New York. (For other advertisements in this department see following pages.) 
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Tours and Travel 
EXCURSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO ana 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, etc., address 
H.C. Townsenp, G.P.& T.A., Wm. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 391 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 














nanos WINTER RFSORT 
NNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 

ter for sleighing excursions ; fine university, hospital, &c. 

HOTEL TIROL Leg e, airy, sunny rooms, 


furnished; superior 

(Ofen ail the year.) p> hw, modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets onapplication. CARL LANDsEE, Prop’r. 





Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 10, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 
The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 








Bermuda 


Why 


not go to Florida for the cold 
The journey is a plea- 
sure if you take it in the luxurious 


season? 


and comfortable trains of the 


Queen and Crescent 


Route 


Three sleeping-car lines daily, Cin- 
Superb 


cinnati to Jacksonville. 


solid vestibuled trains with standard day coaches, and through 
Pullman sleepers, parlor, observation, and café cars on the 


“ Florida Limited.” 


164 miles shortest car line. 


25 hours Cincinnati to Jacksonville. 


Send your name for schedules and literature. W.C. RINEARSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, CINCINNATI, O. 





District of Columbia 


Florida 





Hamilton Hotel 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Open Dec. 15th 


Mr. Boyce can be seen in New York at 15 Warren 
St. Nowopen. Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 
A. PARK BOYCE & CO., Prop’s. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. rst. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 
N.S. HOWE Hamilton, Bermuda, o 
OUTERBRIDGE SCO. 39 Tecsdwar. Rn. %. 








England 





MBRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 

boarder: s by day or week. Her house is convenient] 
situated, cheee to the Colleges. Moderate terms. ‘Ad. 
dress 32 ‘Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


- Alabama 


HYGEHIA HOTEL 


CITRONELLE, ALA. 
Healthiest pointinthe South. Buildingsin pine grove. 
Altitude, $60 feet. Circulars. Dr. J. G. MIcHAEL, Prop’r. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Sguthers California sent on 
request by C. BILICKE & CO. 


PASADENA, CAL. 
HOTEL GREEN Accommodation’ for 400 
guests. Seanpigs an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


THE PAINTER ?“*83E™* 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot-water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
dress . D. PAINTER. 


























Colorado 





Thirteenth St., bet. 


Ardmore 


Washington, D.C. 


Family hotel ; central location: 
| ng of interest ; no liquors. 
Sey. 


; convenient to cars and 
Terms, $1. 4:59 fo $2. 25 Ps per 





66 7 o° St Se. EE. 
The Eckington Washington, D , 
Beautifully situated on a commanding eminence. 
Splendid dining-room ; elegant baths; every room desir- 
able and sunny; heated by steam; electric light ; and 
within 10 fo 20 — of dior sanees and depots; 
cars pass the grounds; = or circular. 
. ™ ‘A. McKELLIP, Prop’r. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. $05; Sor-ttass:, Ave 
ing board in private house at economica: rates. conyen- 
ient location, highest references, address E. M. M 





Altamonte Springs, Florida 


The Altamonte 


In the Highlands of Florida. 


Now open. 
A modern hotel. 


Pamphlet on request. 
H. W. PRIEST, Prop. 





Hon. INN, Daytona, Fla.—A. z. Se oly em 
Proprietor. Rates: $2.50 and $3.00 per day; $10.00 
to $18 sper week. Bicycling; shell aw es ‘co bathing. 
Prettiest town in Florida. 


DE LAND, FLA. 


Largest cea In beautiful orange 
A ti dh lik 
The Putnam gore Atmtive and homelis. 











-|}GREEN COVE SPRINGS 





THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 


to 827 Vermont Ave. 
The GRAMERCY Washington, D D.C, 
Offers special attractions, being one block Yr from the 
White House. The table an excellent and c arges are 
reasonable. D. B. STOCKHAM, Prop’r. 








Florida 


TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


TAMPA 


SEMINOLE 


WINTER PARK 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 





Florida 


THREE 
LEADING 
HOTELS 


mi circulars and other information apply to J. H. 
., Manager; Tampa, Fla., or to Plant System 
Sie Room “ A,” 261 Broadway, N. Y. 

















COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Conca Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 





THE WARNER HOUSE, Clarcona, Fla. 


Family hotel; farm connected ; home comforts leas- 
antly located ; New England fare. NER’ 














St. ies 


Riding and driving through the pines, boat- 
ing, and fishing, are some of the amusements. 
Cottages if desired. 

Information of Judson L. Scott, Mer. 


INDIANOLA, Fla. Contepatis hore 
River. Good Hunting po Fishin w" er day: week, 
$8. Address CW. SCHUYLER 








Jacksonville, Florida Mote!,Piscse 
wee rates to families. Transient Fetes S, \f.50 8 50 ped 


onrortipA SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N.H. 
Open July to October. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 








Lake Standish House 


PLYMOUTH, FLA. 
Rates, $2.50 to day. Sed for pamphlet. 
sto Gaon Dee dan. SME SEE, Pron. 
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Jacksonville, 
Florida 


‘*One may sit for hours in the balmiest of atmosphere, or may stroll among the shade-embowered walks of the park” 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 


Se those who are familiar with the beauties and attractions of Florida, the splendid location, complete equipment, and many advantages 


of the St. James, Jacksonville, are well known. 

first time during the present season will find in the St. James a great hotel, 
centrally but beautifully located on the highest ground in the city, facing | 
the St. James Park, and accommedating 500 guests. 
J. R. Campbell, the proprietor of the house, an able and experienced hotel 
man. That the St. James is one of the best and most popular 


hotels on this continent, none will 
dispute. It is supplied with all the 
appointments of a modern first-class 
house. The table is supplied with 
carefully filtered rain-water, absolutely 
pure, with artificial ice made from 
distilled water, and the choicest meats 
and vegetables from Northern and 
Southern markets. A fine orchestra 
is one of the attractive features of 
the house. 

For further particulars address by 
mail or telegraph, 


J. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


** As the St. James has grown into the present mammoth structure, so has its popularity-increased”’ 


Those who visit Jacksonville for the 











They will find in Mr. f ae Ore 








Florida 


New Rockledge Hotel 


TREADWAY & PunpERSON, Mers.(of Stockbridge, Mass.). 
Reasonable rates. Send for illustrated circular. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Florida. Good family table and 
home comforts. R. E: HASSELTINE. 


‘The FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the Old Treasury site in the most charming city 
of the South. J. ‘I. SKILES, formerly of Luray Inn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel Magnolia 


Rates, ‘$2. r day and upwards. Special weekl 
rates. si cits pwaW. W. PALMER. 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


Accommodations for 500 


Located in the healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


0 til May. Rates,:$2.s50 to $3. 
Pen until May. rates rN ROGERS, Proprs. 























Georgia 


CEMENT, GEORGIA Exg:teypase: 


high and dry; fine 
for lungs; $8 to $10 per week; constant drives over 
good roads free. Mrs. WARING. 











AN EARTHLY PARADISE—Only 22 hours from New York 





BATTERY PARK HOTEL, Asheville,N.C. 


HE HEALTHIEST RESORT IN AMERICA, offering particular attractions for persons anxious to escape 
from the rigorous climate of the North. Center ot social entertainments in the South. The new club-house of 

the famous Swannanoa Hunt Club is situated in Battery Park grounds. The Hunt Club dances will be given at the 
Battery Park this winter, and will be among the swellest affairs in this country. The Battery Park Hot j is the best 
equipped in the South, having all the latest improvements and_nearly a half-mile of glass-inclosed pi i 


) jiazzas, and is 
thoroughly up to date in every particular. Best views, best service, best table, with most elegant class of 


tronage. 
2,600 feet above sea level. Climate mild as an. For ci: culars, add: R ? o 
Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York, or E. P. MCKISSICK, iMeaneer. ee Se ae The 


HYGEHIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


‘“ PEasons who want to escape from the 
rigors of a Northern winter cannot find 
a_ more eeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. The 
climate in this locality is delightful, is abso- 
lutely free from malaria, and the air is balm 
and full of life-giving ozone. The house is 
one of the best-appointed in the country, and 
the drainage and other sanitary arrange- 
ments are perfect. The cuisine is first-class 
in every detail, and embraces every delicacy of 
land and sea food. The social attractions of 
the place are manifold, and music and dancing 
are among the features that add to the charms 
of this model hotel for people who are in search 
of health and recreation.”—From Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. F. N. PIBE, Manager. 


(For other advertisements in this department see following pages.) 
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Georgia 
HOTEL ABASoN "zr 
TLA NTA of the South 
GEORGIA 


Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 





ERRY, GA.—Private board; old-fashioned South- 
ern home, pleasant] situated ; sunny rooms; open 
fires; halls heated; sandy soil; mild, dry climate; no 
malaria; Northern management. Mrs. M. E. BATES. 


LITHIA SPRINGS HOTEL, Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Health and pleasure resort. House new and finely fur- 
nished. For particulars address LEWIS KENNEDY. 








Thomasville, Georgia 
Old 


Oaks 
A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 
«choice; modern conveniences. 
E. W. UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN 
For circulars, etc., address 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 








Maryland 





ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Eutaw Place, 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Copangenke Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. Chattolanee Springs Water served 
without extra ange. For illustrated book address The 
Outlook or > WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





Massachusetts 


DR. RIN G’S Change,Rest,Care, 
SANATORIUM 


and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | "der the most favor- 
8 miles from Boston. 





able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM 


A Medical Home for Nervous Invalids 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 








New Jersey 


SEASIDE HOUSE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Directly on the ocean 
front. Open throughout the year. All modern conven- 
iences, including elevator, sun galleries, hot and cold sea- 
water baths in house, steam heat, open grate fires, etc. 
Through Pullman train leaves via Penna. R.R. 1:50 P.M. 
daily. Coach meets train. CHAS. EVANS. 








OUNTRY BOARD.—Families can be accommo- 
dated with board at moderate rates; strictly first- 
class house ; all modern improvements, including steam 
heat; location very desirable; four minutes from Brick 
C. station. THE FRENCH HOUSE, Mrs, Rowan, 
18 So. Clinton St., East Orange, N. J 


1 New York, 
TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD !:2¥2 New York, 
road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, North River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M3 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


THE BUCKINGHAM a 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class ; rates moderate: circulars. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. coTtadis 


One block east of “* The Lakewood.” Electnic lights, open 
fireplaces, sun parlor, etc.,and baths. Mrs. E. HARRIS. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL ssi: PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 























THE JACKSON ve 
SANATORIUM 


At DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 








For thirty-seven years the leading 
Health Institution in America, is 
under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physi- 
cians, and is distinctive in its con- 
duct and character. 

Located, designed, and equipped 
with especial reference to the needs, 
comfort, and enjoyment ofits guests, 
it offers exceptional advantages and 
attractions as a 


WINTER 
RESORT 


to those who are sick or needing 
rest or change. 

Sheltered hillside location, over- 
looking the beautiful Genesee Val- 
ley country. Notably dry, mild, 
and equable winter climate. 

Elegant main building (brick and 
iron), absolutely fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam-heated 
and complete in sanitary detail. 

All forms of Baths. Massage, 
Swedish Movements, Inunction, 
Electricity. Instruction in Hygiene 
and Physical Culture. Especial pro- 
vision for quiet and rest, also for 
recreation, amusement, and regular 
outdoor life. 

Superior cuisine, under super- 
vision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of 
Chautauqua Cooking-School. 


Safety elevator, electric bells, electric lights, telegraph, long-distance telephone, library, chapel, reading-room, 
daily papers, billiard-room with shuffleboard, open fires, and every appliance for comfort, health, and good cheer. 
On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R.R., from New York or Buffalo without change. 


For illustrated pamphlet and other information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 





New Jersey 


New York 





THE PINES *&™ 


NOW OPEN 


WHITEFACE INN eae DIRONDACKS 


open June Ist. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILD. 





THE TOWERS *4=Ewoon, 


opp. Laurel House. _ Select family home, with all modern 
improvements: moderate prices. WM. TAETEREW. 





FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau along historic Toms River. 
Excellent life-extending location; homes, health in 
the pines. : : , 
ots at yery. low prices; full warranty deed; high 
grade ; profitable investments. 
Titles insured free of charge to buyers. 
Maps, circulars, etc. Address 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 





INTER BOARD.—Dry, bracing air; delightful 
house ; large, airy rooms. One hour trom city. 


‘¢ THE CHERRY TREES,’’ Morristown, N.J. 





New York City 








OO OO On Op nn On tn i ye 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


pi (jrand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


5 ae 


+ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


ee a A Oe Oe On OO Oe OO Oe i te i i i 


SEPSSEHEEHEFEFEPO FOS 





ADIRONDACKS Any person wishing desir- 


~ able location to build sum- 
mer home—on fine lake, nine miles by one, pure, deep 
water, sandy shores, stocked with choicest varieties fish ; 
surrounded by primeval forest; deer, panthers, bears, 
partridigns. etc. ; scenery unsurpassed ;, one hundred miles 
rom ibany—epoly, IRA CLARK, No. Three 
Montague Terrace, Brooklyn. References exchanged. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popuier resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and proinenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. | Saratoga waters and winter sports. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and all health appliances. 
ew, Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


The Salt Baths and Sanitarium 


WARSAW, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
While_ using all forms of Baths, greatest success has 
followed the employment of Natural Salt Water Baths 
seven times the strength of sea water. Specially valuable 
for treatment of rheumatic and nervous troubles 
and as a general tonic. Send for circular. 











North Carolina 


“ ” Oakland Heights, 
The Elbermar Asheville, North Carolina 
PRIVATE BOARD. Address Miss Comstock, or 
Recreation Department, The Outlook. 


The Mountain Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Located near the center of the 
GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 


Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by through Pullman cars. A most 
charming resort in the ‘* LAND OF THE SKY.” 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class 1n all appointments. 








DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 
SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 


Peis SNE Rob 
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North Carolina 


** INGLESIDE,” Asheville, N.C. 


House new and _ first-class; thoroughly heated; cen- 
trally located. Write for terms. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 


Excellent facilities for travelers to break their journey 
in either direction. On direct line of Southern Railway 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 











Pennsylvania 





WALTER'S 





—— 


a me i eee 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 
Erected for its present purposes, by its present pro- 


prietors and managers, to answer their needs as physi- 
cians. Location unequaled in America. Circulars free. 





South Carolina 





OBKIRK  HILL.—Persons wishing private 
board for winter months in a very dry climate with 
sandy soil apply to 
Mrs. E. B. CANTEY, Camden, 8. C. 





te 4 COURT, Camden. S. C.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
const, post-office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malaria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address a 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 





“New Charleston Hotel” “g/t 


‘CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND REFURNISHED as 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest grade, with the 
entire area devoted to lavishly sogenied public Rooms 
and Rotunda, Cuisine under the directions ofa French 
‘Chef. Families hibernating in Florida would do well 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnolia. 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
The Famous Winter and Health Resort 


Twenty-two miles from Charleston, via S.C. and G. R.R. 
The fourth season of this superbly constructed Hotel, 
with all the very latest laprovements, is NOW OPEN 
for Guests. ALBERT V. GREEN, Manager, 
Late of Charleston Hotel. 











Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. PozzoNni’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- 


prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





O'NEILL’ 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK 





SPECIAL VALUES 


Ladics’ 
Qvergarments 


500 Ladies’ Jackets in French Beaver, 
Chinchilla, Cheviot, and Covert Cloth, 
medium and long shapes, half silk 
lined, 


4,98 aa 6.05 


Regular Prices, 12.75 and 18.50 


Double capes of fine Silk Seal Plush, 
trimmed with Amerfcan Sable, lined 
with heavy Satin, Full Circular Shapes, 


10.6 


Regular Price, 17.98 


Circular Capes of French Seal Fur, 
Medium and Long Shapes, lined 
throughout with Satin, 


C98 ana 11.98 


Regular. Prices, 15.50 and 19.75 


Ladies’ Dress Skirts, Cheviots, 
Serges, and Crepons, cut extremely full 
and lined throughout, 


2.98 14.6 








25,000 YARDS 


Black bress Goods 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION 
at Less than Cost of Manufacture 


Surah Twill 


all wool, 46 inches wide, 


IO va: worth 75c. 
French Crepon 
45 inches wide, 

89% ya.; worth 1.49. 
Fancy Cheviots 
all wool, 54 inches wide, 


i, ewe worth 1.25. 


Extra 
Heavy Henriettas 


all wool, Satin finish, 45 inches wide, 


49° and 58° yd.; 


worth 90c. and 1.10. 
Storm Serge 
all wool, 50 inches wide, 
49° yd.; worth 75c. 


Jacquard Suitings 


all wool, 


39° and 52- yd.; 


- worth 75 and 89c. 
100 PIECES 


French Crepons 


LATEST DESIGNS 


08° to * Ng yd. 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Cotes, Mrs. Everard (Sara Jeannette Duncan). Ver- 
non’s Aunt. $1.25. 
Martin, George H. The Evolution of the Massa- 
chusetts Public School System. $1.50. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 
Bardeen, C. W. Roderick Hume. 50 cts. 
JOHN R. BOLLES, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Bolles, John R. The Gates of Hell Ajar. 
THE EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Hoffman, Rev. Elisha A. Best Hymns. 25 cts. 
GINN & CO.. BOSTON 
Dippold, George T. A Scientific German Reader. 


i: 
Eaton, Rev. A. W. College Requirements in Eng- 
lish. $1.20. . 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Kalidasa. Shakuntala, or the Recovered Ring: A 
Hindu Drama. Translated by A. Hjalmar 
Edgren. $1.50. 
Nevinson, Henry W. Slum Stories of London. 75 
cts. 


THE IRVING CO., NEW YORK 
Carey, Alice V. Louisa Avondale. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE 
Commitment, Detention, Care, and Treatment of 
the Insane. Report of International Congress 
of Charities, etc. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Douglas, Amanda M. In Wild Rose Time. $1.50. 
De Bréhat, Alfred. Jean Belin. The French Rob- 
inson Crusoe. $1.50. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Tower, Charlemagne, Jr., LL.D. The Marquis de 
La Fayette in the American Revolution. 2 Vols. 


$8. 
Janes, Richard. The Growth of the Idylls of the 
King. $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Shakespeare, William. Historie of the Life and 
Death ot King John, and A Winter’s Tale. (The 
Temple Edition.) 
Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queene. Edited by 
Thomas J. Wise. Part I]. With Illustrations 
by Walter Crane. $3. . 
Bryce, Hon. James, M.P. The American Com- 
monwealth. 2 Vols. $4. 
Thompson, Silvanus P. Elementary Lessons in 
Electricity and Magnetism. $1.40. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Jackson, Samuel M., D:D. The Book of Job. 
F, TENNYSON NEELY, CHICAGO 
Savage, Richard H. A Daughter of Judas. 50 cts. 
Banks, Elizabeth L. Campaigns of Curiosity. 50 
cts. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK ; 
Beazley, C. Raymond. Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator. $1.50. 
Raymond, George L. Rhythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music. 8178: 

Cornwell, William C. The Currency and the Bank- 
ing Law of the Dominion of Canada. 75 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Hyslop, James H. The Elements of Ethics. $2.50. 
Mulholland, Rosa. Banshee Castle. (Imported.) 


$1.50. 
rise. Austin, D.D., and Henry Allyn Frink. 
hetoric: Its Theory and Practice. $1.25. 
De Garmo, Charles. Herbart and the Herbartians. 


$1. 

Strachey, Mrs. Richard. Poet on Poets. (Im- 
orted.) $2. 

Griffis, William Elliot, D.D. The Religions of 


Japan. $2. nae 
Beyschlag, Dr. Willibald New Testament The- 
ology. ‘Translated by the Rev. Neil Buchanan. 
2 Vols. Coupee) $6. 
Ladd, George Trumbull. Philosophy of Mind. $3. 
Jonson, Ben. (The Best Plays of the Old Drama- 
tists.) Imported. $1.25. 
_J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, NEW YORK 
Hoppin, Emity H. Under the Corsican. $1. 








— 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 





Cambridge Historical Series—New Tssue. 
Outlines of English Industrial 
History 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and ELLEN A. Mc- 
ARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Work of an Acute Thinker and Vigorous 
Writer. 


Law in a Free State 


By WorRDSWoRTH DONISTHORPE, Author of 
“ Individualism a System of Politics,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


New Volume of Macmitlan’s Dickens. 


Little Dorrit 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Edited with Intro- 
duction, original preface, and Illustrations 
by Charles Dickens the Younger. A val- 
uable reprint of the text of the first Edi- 
tion. Each novel of the series complete 
in one volume. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 


The Ralstons 


A sequel to “ Katharine Lauderdale.” By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Saraci- 
nesca,” “ Don Orsino,” “ Marion Darche,” 
etc. 2 vols., small 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


Uniform with the above, 12th edition. 


Katharine Lauderdale 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. Small 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


** An accurate picture of certain circles of New 
York society to-day, and inthe analyses of char- 
acter and motive Mr. Crawford has done nothing 
better.”—Living Church. 


A new Amiel, or Maurice de Guérin. 
The Melancholy of Stephen 
Allard 


A Private Dairy. Edited by GARNET SMITH. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 
An unstudied chronicle of mental impressions 


and reflections, dealing with-the problems of life, the 
malady of the century, etc. 





Third Edition. In two volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with 
Additional Chapters. 


The American Commonwealth 


By JAMES Bryce, D.C.L., author of “The 
Holy Roman Empire;” M.P. for Aber- 
deen. In two volumes. Third edition.. 
Revised throughout and much enlarged. 
‘Large 12mo, cloth, gilt*top. Vol. I., 724 
pages, price $1.75 net. Vol. II., over goo 
pages, price $2.25 net. The set, 2 vols. 
in box, $4.00 net. 

“Invaluable ...to the American citizen who 
wishes something more than a superficial knowledge 
of the political system under which he lives, and of 
the differences between it and those of other coun- 
tries. ... The fact is that no writer has ever at- 
tempted to present so comprehensive an account of 
our political system, founded upon such length of 
observation, enriched with so great a mass of detail, 


and so thoroughly practical in its character.”—New 
York Tribune. 


New Work by the late Walter Pater. 


Greek Studies: A Series of 


Essays 


By the late WALTER PATER, M.A., author of 
“Marius the Epicurean,” etc. Arranged 
for publication by Charles L. Shadwell,. 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. Large-Paper Edi- 
tion, $3.00. 


Professor Corson on Literary Aims. 


The Aims of Literary Study 


By H1iraAm Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75¢. 


The Fewish Case against the Russian 
Government. 


The Russian Jews : 
Emancipation or Extermination 
By L. ERRERA, Professor at the University of 

Brussels. With a Preparatory Note by 
Theodore Mommsen. Translated by 
Bella Lowy. 8vo, cloth. With map, 

$1.50. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF 
PERMANENT VALUE 


Fine Pictures at 


Moderate Prices 


High-class Etchings and Engravings, both old 
and modern, specially suitable for framing, and 
many of them rare and unprocurable elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6.00 
upward. 

Fine Water-Colors. suitably framed, cost from 
$25.00 upward. 

All visitors will be welcome to call and examine 
the collection, and correspondents at a distance can 
have unframed pictures sent on selection, 

Descriptive Catalogue No. 10 (of modern etchings 
only), with fifty illustrations, mailed on receipt of 
five two-cent stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


Paris; 1 Van Buren Street, Chicago; and 
20 East 16th Street, = New York 








By Wi. Mason, Mus. Doc. and W. §. B. Mathews. 


This work covers entirely new ground. It is not 
alone a Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
about the Keyboard Notations and peculiarities of the 
instrument, but much more. Itisa 


> Primer of Musicianship, ~ 


having in it the foundations of Harmony, Musical 
Form, Principle of Phrasing, the correct way 
of playing all the embellishments and ornaments, the 


Principles of Pianoforte Technic, 


and other interesting and mind-awakening instruc- 
tion. While intended for the use of young pupils, the 
ground it covers is so much more extensive than 
that usually covered by elementary piano lessons, 
that pupils as far along as the fourth and fifth grades 
will find here much matter which they have previous- 
ly neglected. 


PRICE, BOARDS, 75 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. © CHICAGO. 
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A work of vital importance to all ministers, 
church members, and charity organi- 
zation so.ielies. 


American Charities 


A study in philanthropy and economics, by 
Amos G. WARNER, Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics and Social Science in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (Vol. 
IV. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics.) 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


This work will be the first exhaustive treatment of the 
subject. It is a careful presentation of theory and of 
practical experience, making it an indispensable hand- 
book for all those who are theoretically and practically 
interested in charities. 

‘** An admirable work, the best yet published on this 
subject.” —Dr. Frank W. Blackmar,Professor of Potiti- 
cal Economy and Sociology in the University of Kansas. 

“As a manual on a subject of the most vital impor- 


tance, its value is y to be overestimated.” — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


“An indispensable economic manual for student and 
teacher, eminently inspiring and worthy of the most 
careful reading. It is not too much to say that there is 
no phase of poor relief or of pauperism that he does not 
throw a searching light upon.” —Philadelphia Press. 


_ ‘“Fxcellent. It is certainly the best book on the sub- 
ject.”—Prof. Herbert E. Mills, Department of Econom- 
wcs and Sociology, Vassar College. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


BOSTON : 100 Purchase Street 


CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mudge, D.D., Editor of 
Carmina Sanctorum, and Rev. Herbert B. 
Turner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 

293 Hymns with Tunes. Price, Cloth, 50 Cents. 
For examination, 35 cts. per copy. For introduction, 
Rss per Saeieen 
Bright and attractive in hymns, tunes, binding, and 


type, and fully up to date in every particular. Don’t fail 
to secure a copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


56 East 10th St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER 
FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS * 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, - $30 per 100 
FOR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 
GOSPEL HYMNS NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
Small Music Type Edition. $45 per 100 
FOR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 
SELECT SONGS No. 2, - Cloth, $40 per 100 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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IF YOU 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











IN THE WORLD 


M@ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS if 
OF CHURCH. FURN/ SHINGi ae 


SCHOOL company 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 








MUSIC 
IN AMERICA 
BY ANTONIN DVORAK 


HARPER’S 


Ready January 22d. 


New York Colonial Privateers 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 
With Illustrations by Howard Pyle 


WHAT IS 
GAMBLING? 
BY JOHN BIGELOW 


ARE IN 


MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Some Other Capital Features 


FRENCH FIGHTERS IN AFRICA, by POULTNEY BIGE- 
LOW; OUDEYPORE, the City of the Sunrise, by EDWIN 
LORD WEEKS; Short Stories by Mrs. BURTON HAR- 
RISON, JULIAN RALPH, F. HOPKINSON SMITH, and 
Miss GRACE KING; and continuations of the Popular 
Serials HEARTS INSURGENT aud THE PRINCESS ALINE. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 











Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Millinery Dept. 


reception wear, each a model of 
style and beauty, 


4,75 ma 5,85 


SPRING VIOLETS (Monday only), 
Q Cts. bunch. 


2,500 bunches fine French Flowers, 


18 Cts. bunch; 


were 1.00 and 1.50. 


Embroideries 
1,000 pieces fine HAMBURG EDGINGS, 
10, 12%, 15, 18, = 
25 cts. yd. 


A fine line of new Spring Importations in 


NAINSOOK EFIBROIDERED MATCHED 
SETS. 


HATS, BONNETS, for Theater, calling, and 





Stationery Dept. 


An extraordinary purchase of Fine Scotch 
Linen WRITING PAPER and ENVEL- 
OPES. Two tons of it (think of such a 
quantity !), from Aberdeen, Scotland. Ruled, 
Plain, Glazed, and Linen Finish, Octavo and 
Commercial size; square Envelopes to match. 
To be sold in 1-LB. PACKAGES, 


at [7 Cts. per lb 


ENVELOPES, ys Cts. package. 


No such bargain has ever been offered in 
fine paper. 


All Silk Umbrellas 


for Ladies and Gentlemen—superb handles, 
in Dresden, carved ivory, and natural woods. 


At 1 95 ames one Reduced from 4.50. 
2.25 .e+++.+-.-Reduced from 5.50. 
2.75 bod bpeieies Reduced from 6.75. 





The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 


Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 





“Where Dirt Gathers, 
Waste Rules.” ' O 
Use 





CRITERION and 
PARABOLON 








J.B. COLT & CO. 18 


Views illustrating po 


MAGIC LANTERNS stereopticons 


are money earners and profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light. 
lar and educational subjects. Send for catalogue. 

ekman St., New York; 5 

* 189 La Salle St., CH1caco; 131 Post St., San FRANCISCO. 
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Correspondence 


Shall Courts of Equity and Injunction 
be Abolished ? 
To the Editors cf Tie Outlook : 

When you state, in your recent declaration of prin- 
ciples, that you * deny the right of a judge to inflict 
penal sentence on an accused without trial by jury,”’ 
do you intend your readers to understand that you 
would abolish the right of courts of equity to enforce 
their final decrees by punishment, that you would 
overrule the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States (1 Cranch, CC, 158) that the Court 
may imprison for a contempt in violating an 
injunction, and that you would abrogate the right 
of the courts to maintain their dignity and author- 
ity by punishing those who treat them with con- 
tempt? What would you do with the Board of 
Canvassers in case they refuse to pay the fine which 
the Court has so leniently imposed for their violation 
of an injunction restraining them from counting 
the fraudulent return which changed the political 
status of the Legislature, and defeated the suftrages 
of the people? What would be the use of issuing 
injunctions if the Court has no power to punish for 
their violation? Would it have been better to let 
the land-grabbers take possession of the State for- 
ests, and, after the latter were irretrievably injured, 
sue for damages. than to restrain them by injunc- 
tivn against the officers who are illegally permitting 
this infraction? The whole history of English and 
American law shows the great and constant benefits 
of injunctions ; but without the power of punishment 
for their violation they would be useless. The equity 
side of the common law courts might as well be 
abolished if it cannot enforce its decrees ; and with- 
out the inherent power which all courts of justice 
have of punishing persons for contempt of their 
rules and orders, for disobedience of their process, 
and for disturbing them in their proceedings, they 
would be valueless to the people, and soon be 
strangled by mob power. 

As in your declaration you invite criticism, I 
send this, because it seems to me that in your pre- 
vious utterances in the Debs case, and in this state- 
ment denying a fundamental right of all courts of 
justice, you are at war with the intelligence of your 
readers. Lex. 

We cannot answer all these questions in a 
sentence. It must suffice to restate our posi- 
tion that “every man accused of an offense 
against the public is entitled to a trial before 
a jury of his peers.” It may not always be 
easy to determine what is an offense against 
the public and what is simply a contempt of 
the court, but clearly in the Chicago case 
the action of Mr. Debs and his associates, if 
it was an offense at all, was an offense against 
the public—a crime, not a mere contempt of 
court.—THE EDITORS. 

A Brotherhood Meeting 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

A meeting at Ayer, Mass.. January 15, of thirty- 
seven ministers, representing nine different church 
connections, was, I think, a noteworthy sign of the 
times, The meeting was called for the purpose of 
testifying to mutual friendliness, to recognize such 
aims as are held in common, and to inquire what 
more can be done in the way of co-operation. 

A Congregationalist minister sent out the call, a 
Baptist minister presided over the meeting. a Unita- 
rian minister acted as secretary. There was perfect 
harmony and cordiality, and so much interest was 
manifested that it was voted to hold another meet- 
ing of the same kind. A permanent organization 
may be the result. 

The growing sentiment in favor of Christian unity 
will get practical direction from such meetings as 
these. Their spirit shows that there is no expecta- 
tion of effacing denominational lines, but that there 
is among ministers an increased desire to work 
heartily together, and to give each other credit for 
genuineness and sincerity. B. A. G. 

Harvard, Mass., January 16, 1895. 


The Oberlin Missionary Home 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Home established in Oberlin, Ohio, for the 
children of missionaries in the foreign tield, is in 
pressing need of enlarged accommodations. ‘ Jud- 
son Cottage’’ has been filled to overflowing from its 
opening three yearsago. A permanent Home Build- 
ing, to which Judson Cottage shall be auxiliary, is 
needed at once to meet the applications of mission- 
aries who wish to send their children to this country 
during the present season, and to give them the oppor- 
tunities of the Oberlin schools. Four thousand dol- 
lars is nowin hand. Two thousand more is pledged 
on condition that a sum sufficient to erect the build- 
ing and lay the foundation for a small endowment 
fund to meet current expenses can be raised by July 





1, 1895. Twelve thousand dollars will fulfill these 
conditions. Are there not friends of missions and 
missionaries who will meet this need with their con- 
tributions? 

Dr. R.S. Storrs, President of the American Board, 
gives this cause the following inaorsement: 

* The work of establishing a Home for missionary 
children in Oberlin, Ohio, is one that must commend 
itself to every friend of missions and missionaries. 
I hope that it will enlist the liberal and enthusiastic 
interest of those to whom it will be presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Tenney, President of the Association. Itisa 
work that cannot be done toogenerously or too soon.” 

Correspondence is invited with the officers of the 
Oberlin Missionary Home Association, H. M. Ten- 
ney, D.D., President; Professor F. F. Jewett, Sec- 
retary ; E. J. Goodrich, Treasurer. 


HENRY M. TENNEY. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


From an Old Friend 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Let me congratulate you on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of your noble paper. Perhaps I may boast a 
little in saying that I have been a subscriber without 
interruption the whole of the time, or at ieast from 
January or February, 1870. I did not know so much 
of the inside working of the paper, but 1 remember 
well all the names that are mentioned in the sketch. 
During the first of my ministry I was on the frontier, 
and I want to express my thanks at the service of 
the paper in “keeping me up” in thought and 
Christian interest in the best that there was going. 

I wish the paper many quarter-mile posts and many 
years to bring out the development of Christ’s truth 
in the world. Shae 





"FINE E CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS 


ONE-QUARTER SAVED 
If: you can save 25 per cent. on 
any purchase of China or Glass 
by buying of us, why not do it? 


127-PIECE 
CHINA DINNER-SET 


decorated in either Violets, 
Buttercups, or Daisies, with 
gold edge and_ gold-iraced 


ONLY—$19.50—SET 


Write us. Send for Cata- 
logue No. 5-I. Compare prices. 
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The Autoharp 




















Style No. 2%. 


Easy to Play. 


Easy to Buy. 


The best Present for 


5-00 
that money will buy. 


If you cannot secure this style of your local dealer we will send 
C. O. D., or we will Prepay Express Charges to any place 
in the United States if money is sent with order. 


Style No. 23%, highly polished red-wood spruce sounding 
board, 23 strings, 5 bars, producing the following Chords: 
C-Major, F-Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and C-Seventh. Cell- 
uloid thumb pick, music rack, instruction book, 22 pieces of 
music, tuning key, brass spiral pick, furnished with every 


Autoh: arp. 


Autoharps range in Price from $1.50 upward. 


The Autoharp is sure to be the popular musical instru- 
ment of the United States. It can be played with very little 
practice, and without instruction, except such as is derived from 
a close reading of the Instruction Book which is furnished with 


every Autoharp. 


Send for complete Catalogue of Autoharps and music, and 
pamphlet ‘‘How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
106 to 110 East 13th Street, New Vork City. 
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the sort of 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 
you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


) “S.H&I 


74 


mie on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 







For sale by all dry goods dealers, 


Samples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”” for 2c stamp. 


The S.H. & M.Co., 131 Spring St., N.Y. 





+«S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Underwear 
“Cartwright & Warner’s” 
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Underwear. 
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Children’s Underwear, 
Ladies’ Underwear. 


Hostery 


: Ladies’ Silk, Balbriggan, 
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Cotton Hose. 
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Children’s Hosiery. 
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Notes and Queries 


{ notice among your answers to corresponaents 
the statement that it is an orthodox position to hold 
that Christ knew nothing of the conditions of the 
future lite. You base this statement upon the ground 
that Christ was a man under human limitations. 
1. If Christ was a man under human limitations, 
how do you explain the miracles? 2. If you grant 
his freedom from human limitations in respect to 
his power, why not in respect to his — & 


Miracles were wrought by the hands of the dis- 
ciples of Paul and of some of the Old Testament 
prophets. They were men under human limitations. 
The fact that God attests the authority of a divine 
messenger does not prove that the messenger is freed 
from human limitations. Asto Christ’s being under 
limitations both of knowledge and of power, we 
accept his own declarations. (See Mark x.. 40; xiii., 
32.) 

Do you believe the world is growing worse? Do 
you believe there is anything in the New Testament 
to support such a view? Is there any work which 1s 
written against such a view, and which sets forth 
reasons for holding the opposite view? If so, what 
is the title, who is the author, and where can it be 
procured ? A. 3. 2. 

We do not think there is any ground either in 
Scripture or history for the opinion that the world 
is, on the whole, growing worse. As it grows wiser 
and stronger it employs greater wisdom and strength 
in wickedness as well as in virtue; but, on the 
whole, the virtue is increasingly triumphant. Ma- 
terial for a study of the question you will find in Dr. 
Strong’s **Our Country,’? Mr. Carnegie’s * Tri- 
umphant Democracy,” and Dr. Carroll's ‘* History 
of the American Church.” 

You speak of ‘“‘revenue reform” as one of the 
things which you regard with favor. As there are 
some of your readers who do not fully understand 
what is meant by revenue reform, will you kindly 
explain what it is, as you understand and advocate 
it! 

By “ revenue reform ” we mean the establishment 
of a system of taxation under which all classes must 
pay in proportion to their abilities, none being ex- 
empt, and none being the recipients of taxes levied 
upon the others. 


If ‘* F. W. L.” will look in poems by Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, ‘In This Our World,” a little 
book with paper covers (McCombs & Vaughn, pub- 
lishers, Oakland, Cal.), he will find. on page 84, 
**An Obstacie,’”’ the poem he is looking for. It 
begins : 

‘**T was climbing up a mountain path.” 
A: Hi. B. 

Another correspondent sends a copy of the poem, 
which we will forward to “ F. W. L.” on receipt of 
address. 


Some time ago one of your correspondents asked 
for the piece of poetry commencing “De Massa ob 
de Sheepfol’.”” I came across this recently, and in- 
close it herewith, hoping that you can ae . of 
it. . as 


We shall be pleased to forward the copy of verses 
if the original inquirer will send address. 


In answer to Jesse Harrington’s inquiry, | would 
= is a history of Worcester County (2 vols.) 
published by C. F. Jewett & Co., Boston, Mass. 
(1879), which I think will contain all he wishes to 
know. I can’t say it is the one of sixty years ago 
revised, but it may be. 3. ee 


In reply to “ A. S.,”’ who inquires for publications 
treating of Impressionist Painting, I would recom- 
mend the chapter on Realistic Painting in ** French 
Art,” by W. C. Brownell, and “ Modern Painting” 
and “ Impressions and Opinions,” by an Moore. 


N. 





How to get rid of that 
cold—how to prevent ma- 
laria—free for the asking 
—all about Calisaya La- 
Rilla—Drop me a posta 





. Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 











: A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 


HARPER'S. 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 
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Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 
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 posentis Coat of 
Many Colors 


Beautiful as it undoubtedly was, 
would have had an added charm 
had it been interlined with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of the present style, 
Fibre Chamois has no equal, being 
far superior to hair cloth, crinoline 
and elastic duck. 

For interlining Bed Spreads, 
where warmth is required without 
weight, Fibre Chamois has no 
equal, being light, clean and warm, 
and within the reach of all, so far 
as cost goes. 

Throw aside the heavy old-fash- 
ioned dirt and germ-breeding cot- 
ton comfortable, and enjoy the 
luxury of an Eider Down Coverlet, 
at one-tenth the cost, by using 
Fibre Chamois. 

BEWARE of inferior imitations. See 

that what you buy is stamped ‘‘Fibre 


Chamois,” as it is patented and trade- 
marked and will be protected. 


To be had at the Lining Departments of all 
Dry Goods Stores. a 
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SHlason’s Hamlin 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


containing their Improved Method cf Stringing, 
the greatest improvement in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT CHURCH ORGAN 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect in- 
strument of its class. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Organs and Pianos Sold for Cash or on 

Easy Payments. 

New York. 
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Boston. Kansas City. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear? 
THE AURAPHONE will help you if you do. 


It is a recent scientific 

invention which will restore the hearing of any 

one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, 
and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is to the 
ear what glasses are tothe eye. anear spectacle. Inclose 
stamp for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B'd’g, Madison Square, New York 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Uhicago. 


Chicago. 
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The Business World 


Stocks, Bonds, !he only remarkable occur- 
ant rence last week which in any 
Clearing-Houses W2y Changed the course of 
affairs was the somewhat 1m- 
proved prospect of temporary relief by legisla- 
tion at Washington. This was reflected in an 
advance of one-half of one per cent. per share 
in the entire average of the railway stock list. 
Railway bonds also improved, the better issues 
both of. bonds and stocks advancing from one 
to two points. The record of payments 
through Clearing-Houses continues encourag- 
ing. So far, the average for each business 
day in the present month has been 3% per 
cent. larger than for the corresponding time 
last year. It should be noted, nevertheless, 
that the 1895 average for January is over 28 
per cent. less than in 1893. 


, . The principal event in 
ae ee foreign exchange for the 
past week has been the resignation of the 
President of the French Republic and the 
election of M. Félix Faure. Though wholly 
unexpected, the first of these events had only 
a slight influence on the Paris Bourse. Of 
course there was a fall in vev¢es and in inter- 
national securities, but after M. Faure’s elec- 
tion the disturbance had almost entirely 
disappeared—a sufficient comment and com- 
pliment. 


The most important tac- 
The Austrian Loan tor in foreign exchange 

during the past year 
seems to have been the one about which least 
has been said—namely, the establishment by 
Austria-Hungary of a gold currency standard. 
Of course the unfortunate conditions as to our 
own currency, and our payments in gold to 
foreigners who have unloaded our securities, 
account for much of the drain of that precious 
metal from this country. The operations, 
however, of the Austro-Hungarian Treasury 
and of the bankers who had undertaken to 
supply it with needed gold have been no less 
potent, though silent. The influences which 
have gently changed the rate of foreign ex- 
change have not ceased working, and the only 
check to their power will be in some sort of 
drastic legislation. Austria-Hungary is now 
ready to issue the remainder of the 4 per cent. 
gold loan created for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a gold standard. The entire loan amounts 
to 312,000,000 florins (about $155,000,000). 
Austria and Hungary are respectively repre- 
sented in this sum in the proportion of seven- 
tenths to three tenths. The issue is generally 
called the Austrian four per cent. gold vente, 
and sells at about 101. Itis probable that the 
markets of France, Holland, and Germany, 
which absorbed the previous installments of 
the issue, will also absorb the remainder, since 
they have offered very favorable conditions 
for obtaining it. That we have helped out the 
Rothschilds in purchasing gold for the Aus- 
trian Government is evident from this sentence 
from a Vienna financial authority : “ 1f the bad 
American financial policy had not driven so 
much gold from the country, our [the Austrian] 
purchases would have been much more diffi- 
cult, and would have lasted a much longer 
time.” 


Foreclosure Proceedings It is well known 

Asked for by that the Union Pa- 

Union Pacific Bondholders cific Railway Com- 
pany has been managed in the interests of almost 
every one except the United States Govern- 
ment. Yet that Government supplied the money 
with which the road was built. The Company 
owe the Government about $70,000,000. This 
amount will be due at various dates between 
now and 1899. A small part of this sum must 
be paid this year. Two courses are open to the 
Government. It must either extend the debt or 
it must take over the property and operate it. 
On Saturday last Judge Sanborn, at St. Louis, 
received a bill of complaint from Mr. W. S. 
Pierce, of New York, who represents the trus- 
tees of the first mortgage bonds of the Com- 
pany. These bonds apply only to the main 
line, from Omaha to Ogden. The petition 
declares that, as the Company defaulted in 
the payment of interest due on January 1 of 
the present year, the bondholders ask for a 


foreclosure. Senator-elect Thurston, of Ne- 
braska, the General Solicitor of the Union 
Pacific Company, appeared for the receivers. 
Of course the petitioners desire to take the main 
line out of the general receivership and have 
the accounts kept separately. Judge Sanborn 
has now granted this petition. The Attorney- 
General of the United States has said that, as 
the Government holds a second lien on the 
Union Pacific for many millions, it is alive to 
the situation, and would be alert in protecting 
these vast interests. It is now stated that the 
Government will resist the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, but the scare had already caused a 
decline of two points in the stock. A sale of 
the road under the Government’s second 
mortgage would be a travesty. Public senti- 
ment in the West is, of course, in favor of hav- 
ing the Government haul freight and passen- 
gers. It may be mentioned, however, that 
both freight and passenger rates are below a 
point on which anything can be paid on the 
bonds. Net earnings last year were more 
than 33 per cent. below even the sad showing 
of 1893. The money owed to the Government 
cannot be taken at present out of the property ; 
and as the Government is confessedly unable 
to meet its own current bills, it may be that the 
present Administration would hardly favor 
taking charge of this vast system. If the debt 
be extended, the Company proposes 2 per cent. 
as a rate of interest to be charged. The 
Reilly Bill proposes 3 per cent. Representa- 
tive Maguire, of California, has put forth a 
bill looking to a foreclosure of both the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific roads and their 
maintenance as a public highway. It would 
be a practical test as to whether railways can 
be successfully managed by the Government. 


Deepen the Governor Morton s message was 
Erie Canal greeted with the attention 

which his businesslike docu- 
ment deserved. It will be a benefit not only 
to New York State, but also to all of the 
Granger States, if his recommendation of 
improving the canals should lead to substan- 
tial results. The Erie Canal should be deep- 
ened to nine feet, and the Champlain to seven 
feet. Whether the money needed is obtained 
by loan, by taxation, or by the appropriation 
of funds from the State Treasury is a matter 
for the Legislature to determine. As the 
Governor justly says, when the Erie Canal 
was constructed there were no railways to 
compete with it. Now it has as competitors 
five of the most perfect trunk-line systems in 
the world. While they have made rapid 
progress in improved methods and inventions, 
the system of operating the canal is scarcely 
changed. As a consequence, the canal’s ton- 
nage shows a continuous decrease. Last year 
the tonnage was the smallest since 1859. 
However, the railways and the canals about 
equally divide the total amount of grain de- 
livered at the port of New York: The real 
question is between New York and Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Boston, Montreal, Philadelphia, and 
other ports. Much of the grain shipped there- 
from might have been diverted to New York 
if the canals could have furnished proper 
accommodations. It may be surprising to 
some to learn that Baltimore alone exported 
last year nearly as much grain as the metrop- 
olis. 


France Impeding re ty ge is ee 
* erin e€ oppositi 
ee ae of France to o conver- 
sion of the Unified Four Per Cent. Debt. The 
best financial authorities are agreed that the 
conversion might have been easily effected at 
any time within the past year. In order, how- 
ever, to discredit the English administration 
by impeding the necessary reforms, the French 
Government is compelling Egyptian taxpayers 
to continue their 4 per cent. on a debt of 
over $250,000,000, when of course they could 
borrow without any difficulty at 314 per cent. 
The saving of this half per cent. would have 
given to trade just the impetus it has lacked. 
Thus the real result is not bothering the 
English so much as the Egyptians. They are 
becoming impoverished under this useless 
burden, and their commerce is suffering. 





Government Bonds /" the face of the two 
Declining issues of Government 
bonds made for the pur- 
pose of replenishing the Treasury, its gold 
balance is down below $70,000,000, or within: 
$9,000,000 more than the amount of the re- 
serve on November 10, 1894, just before the 
bond offer was advertised. A fact which tends 
to complicate and embarrass the situation still 
more is in the present price of the last fifty 
millions of the Government bonds. This. 
price, with the addition of accrued interest, is 
less than that given for the bonds by the syn- 
dicate. 
Indian Cotton Manufacturers Indian manu- 
ok tin facturers have 
Indian Government at last obtained 
an imposition 
of the same duty on cotton goods as is already 
imposed upon other Indian imports, and Eng- 
lish manufacturers are proportionately growl- 
ing. This victory of protectionists in the great 
colony is due not so much to their own efforts, 
however, as to the difficulties of the Indian 
Government. The Council has not sold its 
drafts at the figures given in the Budget, its 
revenue in other respects is disappointing, and 
trade is depressed. The last fifty lakhs of 
rupees sold at twenty-five cents per rupee. A 
lakh is one hundred thousand rupees. 


The The recently pub- 

Government Crop Report lished Government 

for 1894 Crop Report for 

1294 says that, in 

rate of yield, the corn crop is, with one ex- 

ception, the lowest on record for thirteen years. 

The wheat crop is above an average one in 

yield per acre, though the entire product for 

the country is below the average for the five 
years 1890 to 1894, inclusive. 


Reduction and Suspension The year 1894 was 
of Railway Dividends in one respect more 
in 1894 remarkable than 
1893. While the 
panic year brought many great railway proper- 
ties into receivers’ hands, 1894 was much more 
notable as being the year when dividends on 
some prominent railway stocks, on which regu- 
lar dividends have been paid, were either re- 
duced or suspended. These roads were the 
Central Pacific, the Toledo and Ohio Central, 
and the Flint and Pére Marquette, which ih 
1893 paid 2 per cent. each, in 1894 nothing; 
the New York, Susquehanna, and Western 
preferred, which in 1893 paid 2% per cent., in 
1894 nothing; the C. UC. C. and St. L., which 
in 1893 paid 3 per cent., in 1894 nothing; the 
Rio Grande Western preferred, which in 1893 
paid 33 per cent., in 1894 nothing; the 
Louisville and Nashville, which in 1893 paid 
4 per cent., in 1894 nothing; the Fort Scott 
and Memphis preferred, which in 1893 paid 
5 per cent., in 1894 nothing; and the Evans- 
ville and Terre Haute, which in 1893 paid 
7% per cent., in 1894 nothing. Of course 
the present rate of all these stocks is also 
nothing. P.C.C.and St. L. preferred, Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie preferred, Rock Island, 
and Fitchburg preferred, each of which in 
1893 paid 4 per cent., pay now, the first 
two nothing and the last two each 2 per 
cent. In 1893 Baltimore and Ohio, Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, and Long Island 
each paid 5 per cent.; they now pay 4 per 
cent. In 1893 Northwestern paid 6 per cent. ; 
it now pays 5. In 1893 St. Paul and Duluth 
preferred paid 7 per cent.; it now pays 5. 
In 1893 Boston and Maine paid 8 per cent.; 
it now pays 6. In 1893 New York, New Ha- 
ven, and Hartford paid to per cent.; it now 
pays 8. In addition to the above, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan Central, and Canada Southern 
omitted their usual extra dividends. 
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HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
0 Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’! Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 











GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 

6% gages, State, County, City.and School Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 

7 %G rrespondence solicited. 

8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 

0 Seattle, Washington 

Properly issued are as safe as bonds of the same munici- 

palities paying much less. We have some methods, 

who want 7 to 8 per cent. ay we submit them to you 

n time for the “‘ new leaf’’ you may be turning soon? 

WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT <O 


DOUBLE THE RATE 
tana interest payments. Best references. 
adopted after many years’ experience, that please clients 
31 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send foe 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
, Penn MuTuAL LIFE, 921-35 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Annuity Bonds peviss.2 Styne 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 


are payable to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y 








Eccentricities of Sound 


The Hydrographic Office in Washington 
has recently renewed its warning to seamen not 
to trust the audibility of fog whistles. One 
would naturally suppose that a loud and con- 
tinuous sound could be heard at about equal 
distances in all directions, in the absence of 
wind, and if no large solid body interposed. 

Repeated experiments have shown that this 
is not true, and that mariners who trust to 
their ears alone when they are on dangerous 
coasts guarded by fog-signals run a great 
peril. ‘Sound shadows” are formed, within 
which the ear detects no trace of the signal, 
although the whistle may be blowing with full 
force, and the sound may be perfectly audible 
on all sides of the “ shadow.” 

Sometimes the cause of a sound shadow 
can be readily discovered, as, for instance, in 
the existence of a bluff just behind the whistle. 
In such a case the sound appears to ricochet 
like a cannon-ball bounding over the water; in 
other words, it may be audible at one mile, in- 
audible at two miles, audible again at three 
miles, inaudible at four miles, and so on. But 
the intervals between the audible and inaudible 
points may be any other distance, and may 
also vary irregularly. 

Then there are sound shadows the origin of 
which has not been traced, but which doubt- 
less are due to some peculiar condition of the 
atmosphere. 

On one occasion it was found by the Govern- 
ment officers that the audibility of the Beaver 
Tail fog-signal, near Newport, was exceedingly 
erratic. 

“Tt could not be heard,” the report says, 
“with the intensity expected nor at the place 
expected; it would be heard faintly where it 
ought to be heard loudly, and wice versa ; it 
could not be heard at some points, while it 
could be heard farther away ; it could be heard 
and lost and heard and lost again, all within 
reasonable ear-shot; and all this while the 
signal was in full blast, and sounding con- 
tinuously.” 


Adams— What are you reading? Brown— 
It is a very useful book for those who don't 
know how to swim. ‘How so?” “If you 
fall overboard, all you have to do is to turn to 
page 57 and read the directions, and you are 
safe.” — Standard. 





During the Month of January, 





safety. 


| If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. | 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Tres Ca.“ nn 


Please mention The Outlook 





WRINGING WET 


our wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolls wear well? Besure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe AMERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 


Clothes is a part of every wash.’ 


world, with a capital of $2,500.000 





back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 





WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 





DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





i i i el 
A booklet of health-keep- : 
ing and money-saving under 
: wear — Send a postal. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
831 Broadway, New York 








DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
ntirely new, tific invention; diff- 
erent from all other devices; the only 
safe, simple, comfortaple and invisible 
ear drum in the world. Hundreds are 
being benefited where medical skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
1155 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—'tnformation about First-Class 
Private Boarding-Houses. Although the Recre- 
ation Department is well supplied with information as to 
many hundreds of boarding-houses, it would be glad to 
hear from any reader concerning any first-class private 
house, wherever located, that he may know of personally. 
This information would be greatly appreciated by other 
Outlook readers. Address RECREATION DEPT., 
THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


,ACADEMIE JULIAN.—A class for the prepara- 
tion of pupils for study in this famous Art School in Paris 
is being formed in New York City by two of M. Julian’s 
pupils, with the sanction of the artist. Thorough instruc- 
tion in drawing and painting; technical criticism, art- 
terms, etc., in' French and English; rates of tuition 
reasonable ; correspondence invited. Call or address. 
Miles. PALMIE AND FREDERICHSEN, Room 4, 96 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


TO LET, FURNISHED-—One of the best houses, 
on the highest em 4 on the best street in Poughkeepsie. 
Large lawn, plenty of shade and fruit. Rent moderate, 
as the family is going to Europe in February and prefer 
to have the house occupied. Address Miss BISBEE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 












MOTHERLESS CHILDREN and others too 
delicate, backward, or young, for ordinary schools are 
received at any time at the Beecher Family School, Coscob 
in Greenwich, Conn. Twelfth year; terms moderate. 


BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA MOSS.—A t nov- 
elty. Grows in the trees in graceful festoons. A packa: 
sent by mail to any address for ten cents. S. L. MET 
CALF, Colegrove, Hawthorne, Florida. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION FOR COL- 
LEGE OR BUSINESS. Reference: the President 
and Dean of Yale University. Rev. J.C. WYCKOFF 
65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 
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‘*That’s where 
the rub comes in. 


— Plate when cleaned exclusively 


SILVER a 


ELEC CTL GON 


retains its value and ornamental effect 
indefinitely. ELEcTRO-SILICON never 
scratches. No other article can right- 
fully claim this. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 

Box post-paid, 15 cents, 

It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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ASK FOR THE 


NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


MAT= SU=KI=-TA 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY Cco., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
—_—, ae eee in introducing to their 
rica ientele aSi le 
their latest perfume MAT-SU KI-TA. 
a This delightful 





scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofore produced. It 
has been called ‘tan 
incomparably delic- 
oe — ey ea 
eartily commend it-=<= 
to all lovers of theper™ 














AND 
“aa Crown Lavender Salts, 
so popular all overP ey 
the world. a4 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


3 ons, 4 
PPPPETTPPESS LETT TT 


7 re aloo? 222-8 
. 
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The Simplex Printer 


400 Copies of any writing or drawing 
im 20 minutes 





The *“*SIMPLEX"’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wib 
Save its cost over and again in sending out notices It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send fo» circulars 


LAWTON & CU., 20 Vesey St., New York 





PETER MOLLER’S 
NoRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smeil--a product obtained after years 
of sciertific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
aily sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 





i ike H BELL a! MUFAGTORING | 
C in ree a 
PUREST BELL L METAL, {Copper : and Tin.) 


for Price a 
ake Deh FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


About People 


—M. Benjamin Godard, who has just died, 
was better known as the writer of piano com- 
positions than as the creator of operas. His 
most successful works in-the latter line were 
“Les Bijoux de Jeannette,” “Pedro de Za- 
lamea,” and ** Jocelyn.” 


—The New York “Sun” says that Nor- 
wegian theater-goers will now need all their 
courage. Ibsen and Bjérnson, in bronze, will 
stand on either side of the entrance to the new 
Christiania Theater. The Norwegian sculptor, 
Stefan Sinding, is to do the work. 


—By the terms of ex-Senator Fair’s holo- 
graphic will, fifty thousand dollars will be 
divided among the Roman Catholic orphan 
asylums of San Francisco, an equal sum among 
the Protestant asylums, and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars among the Hebrew asylums. 


—The Rev. Dr. T. H. Sawyer, Dean Emeri- 
tus of the Medical Department of Tufts 
College, is now ninety-one years of age. He 
is one of the three oldest Universalist minis- 
ters living, the others being the Rev. Dr. 
Lucius Page and the Rev. Elmer Hewett. 


—It is said that the words, “Reserve the 
cots for the two most uninteresting babies,” 
always accompany the check which Miss Helen 
Gould sends each year for the support of two 
beds in the Babies’ Shelter connected with the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York 
City. 

—The Rev. Dr. King, the well-known Abo- 
litionist, who recently died at Chatham, Onta- 
rio, is said to have been the man from whom 
the character of Clayton in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” was drawn. Dr. King was the son of 
a Southern planter, but some time before the 
Civil War, having become fully convinced that 
slavery was wrong, he freed his ‘slaves and 
those of his wife. He then secured a grant of 
land from the Canadian Government at Bux- 
ton, Ontario, and founded a colony for refugee 
slaves, which exists to this day. He also 
founded another colony, having secured 9,000 
acres and $18,000 for that purpose through the 
patronage of Lord Elgin. This second colony 
ceased to exist in 1867, but Dr. King himself 
continued to minister to the first colony until 
1889, when he retired from active life. 


A Cough Should Not be Neglected. ‘“ Brown’s 
Bronchtal Troches’’ area simple remedy and give 
immediate and sure relief. 





\ 

Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








The New Church 


will be a permanent source of pride if 
furnished with our continuous 


teel Ceiling 


(Patented) 
and Side wan. artistic in design, lasting 
and fire-proof, suitable for interiors of any 
size and specially adapted to ornamentation. 
Has splendid accoustic qualities. Another 
needed thing in Church building is our 


STEEL ROOFINC. 


A request will bring you our catalogue containing 
complete information 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., 
Office and Works. Wheeling. W. Va 


Ottice and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin St., Chicago 
Office and Warehouse, No 81 Fulton St., New York 




















The Plymouth Hymnal 


(Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., Editor) 


will be sent for examination to any pastor whose church is}contemplating a change of 
hymn-books, the book to be returned if not adopted. 


HAL Uoeederas tts BIO 
The Crier ncRds Mryranrodl ied med Mong 
Wrdqwemee , We A es < ce nei 
Neues < an booth KoyssWdunsrd 


WIRY rere, onto AVD ar 
ia ON SvO 
renee btn Fe feng 


Pastor North Avenue Congregational Church. 


This Hymna! is carefully edited, handsomely printed, and durably bound. 
Specimen pages will be sent on application. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place,'N.%Y. 
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HEN THE 
WEATHER 
IRES YOU 


ALK asour 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing 





People have been 
talking about * Con- 
stantine’s,” the orzg- 
inal pine tar soap, 
for many, many 


years, and it is just friend should 
as good for the skin, 


as agreeable, as last- be benefited 
ing, as it ever was. too. . 
Talk about it with 
your DRUGGIST. 


If you have 
used it, your 

















Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
85c. by mail, postpaid. 
A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 












BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled “* Secrets of the Toilet,” 
containing new, receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisons compounds; a 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. ress, with two-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PAINT roors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times 5 a for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixom Crucrsiz Co., Jereev City, N. J 








BERRY PLANTS 038s canicts, rapes, 
gus, Rhubarb, J ap. Chestnuts. qeardy, Lie poy 


‘4 agts. prices. k ree book.Dolla cae Mitoraed 
C ture, full ot information. vs, Fund Comfort inkruit 


Write now. Hale Bros. JAPAN PLUMS 








THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 
THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 





Good Deeds 


When “Otello” was produced in Paris 
some months since, Verdi promised to give 
his share of the receipts for the first fifteen 
performances to the poor of the city. He has 
now done so, the sum amounting to over eleven 
thousand francs. 


Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, who has just 
died at a great age, was the daughter of the 
novelist James Fenimore Cooper. Her early 
years were passed in Westchester County, 
New York, and then the Cooper family spent 
eight years abroad. Returning to this coun- 
try, Mr. Cooper purchased Otsego Hall, in 
Cooperstown, New York, where the family 
lived until the novelist’s death in 1851. 
Twenty years before that date Miss Cooper had 
begun her life’s work by establishing in a base- 
ment rcom at Cooperstown a school for poor 
children. She attended nct only to its for- 
tunes, but also to those of the Sunday-school 
and charities of the local church. When the 
Civil War was over, she established a hospital 
as a thanksgiving for the return of peace. 
Miss Cooper's most important work, however, 
was the Orphan House of the Holy Saviour. 
The inmates are fed, lodged, clothed, and edu- 
cated. When old enough, they are sent to 
suitable positions. 


The gifts of members of the Vanderbilt 
family to the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and to the Sloane Maternity Hospital, 
both of which form a part of Columbia Col- 
lege, make now a round total of two million 
dollars from that family to these institutions. 
In 1884 Mr. William H. Vanderbilt began this 
generous giving by donating half a million dol- 
lars to the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Two years later Mr. William D. Sloane, who 
married a Miss Vanderbilt, gave $200,000 to 
found a maternity hospital, and his wife gave 
as much to endow the institution. In 1886 
the four Vanderbilt brothers gave a quarter of 
a million as a memorial to their father and to 
erect the Vanderbilt Clinic in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. The later gifts are 
wellknown. An even greater evidence of phi- 
lanthropy is found in the weekly personal 
visits which Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Sloane pay to these institutions. The 
work of the Maternity Hospital is of especial 
moment, and justly claims the attention not 
only of its generous founders, but of all who 
are interested in the most intelligent aid to the 
needy and suffering. Last year nearly a thou- 
sand women were treated at this hospital, and 
out of this large number there were only four 
deaths. 


A Ramabai Meeting 


The Ramabai Circle of Brooklyn is promised 
a rarely interesting annual meeting on the 
2d of February. Mrs. Andrews, of Boston, 
the able Chairman of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, has just returned from a 
prolonged visit at the School, and will report 
to the Brooklyn friends interested in the prog- 
ress of reform in India the condition of affairs 
there considered from an American point of 
view. In addition to this there will be a 
presentation of the social conditions in Hindu 
Poona, from a native, a lady of education and 
a pleasing and eloquent speaker. This lady’s 
name is Mme. Sorebji Langrana Cavalier, and 
she is the daughter of Mme. Sorebji, of Poona, 
for many years at the head of one of the gov- 
ernment schools. Dr. Lyman Abbott will 
preside. 


Lincoln Memorial Day 

The American Missionary Association has made 
a fortunate choice of February 10, the Sunday nearest 
Lincoln’s birthday, as a fitting memorial day to 
commemorate the great emancipator and arouse 
popular attention to the importance and duty of 
preparing the freed slaves and their descendants for 
their duties as citizens and Christians. The full 
blessings of emancipation can only be realized when 
these people are lifted out of their poverty and degra- 
dation that hold them under a second form of slavery. 
If pastors, churches, Sunday-schools, and Christian 
Endeavor societies will make a suitable use of this 
day, the rising generation growing up with the 
negroes will have to meet this great problem and 
will be prepared for it The American Missionary 
Association has a Concert Exercise suitable for this 
occasion, which can be had paenony on applica- 
tion to the office of the Association, Bible House, 
New York City. 





Wrong chimney, bad lamp 
—no matter what lamp you 
have. You want the “ Index 
to Chimneys’’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and pearl top.” 





EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 











EACHERS COLLEGE fromminssice 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 

color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ** Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 





Connecticut 





AIRFTELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 
Conn.—Combines thorough mental and physica 

training with the comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Winter Term, January 7th, ay 
Miss SARA J. SMITH. Principal. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS **°23™= 


Thgroush work in English branches, Latin, Greek. 
and French. College preparatory. All the comforts of 
home. Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD, 








Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes, 
A great variety of Courses. , 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1895-96, three Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $350 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote themselves 
to the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are 
designed to encourage advanced Theological work 
of a high order. Applications, accompanied by testi- 
monials and specimens of work, must be made defore 
May 1st, 1895, to ROBERT S. MoRISON, Secretary 
of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 














New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Car] Faelten, Directo: 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. HAtez, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 





Pennsylvania 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art,and Music. | ona 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Las ORS 
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‘&) Matchless =m 


: : a ——IN THE—— 
5s. THAT = 
- MEANS 
COLUMBIA.” 
THE, 
Best 
Bicycveé, 
a & 


you will ride a Bicycle this year—of course you will. 


All the world will—fashion, pleasure, business—men, women, 
children. It takes a while sometimes for the world to recognize its 
privileges, but when it does it adapts itself promptly. Therefore you 
who are in the world will ride a Bicycl—a COLUMBIA, if you 
desire the 


Best Bicycle the World Produces; 


a HARTFORD Bicycle, the NEXT BEST, if anything short of a 
COLUMBIA will content you. 


Whichever machine you choose, it will be the best possible at 
the price. See the new models. 


‘8 Columbias, $100; Hartfords, $80, $60; 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ HARTFORDS, $50. 







The Columbia Catalogue—comprehensive, 
beautiful—at any agency for the asking, or by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps. The book tells fully of all the new 
Columbias and Hartfords and their equipment. 


R yo, 
GENERAL cae 


AND FACTORIES / 
HARTFORD / 


sang 


BRANCH STORES: 
Boston, 
New York, Buffalo, 
Providence, Chicago. 


AGENCIES 
Almost Everywhere. 


























